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Tell us, thou clear and heavenly tongue, 
Where is the Babe but lately sprung ? 
Lies he the lily-banks among? 


Or say, if this new Birth of ours 

Sleeps, laid within some ark of flowers, 
Spangled with dew-light ; thou canst clear 
All doubts and manifest the where. 


Declare to us, bright star, if we shall seek 
Him in the morning’s blushing cheek, 

Or search the beds of spices through, 

To find him out? 


Star. No, this ye need not do ; 

But only come and see Him rest, 

A princely Babe, in’s mother’s breast. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 





For the Commonwealth. 


* THE MOTHERS OF 1862. 
BY CAROLINE A. MASON. 
I. 
They call for “ able-bodicd men.”’ 
Now there's our Roger, strong and stout; 
He'd beat his comrades out and out 
In feats of strength and skill—what then? 
Il. 

What then ?—why only this : you see 
He's made of just that sort of stuffg 
They want on battle-fields ; enough! 

What choice was left for him and me ? 

111. 
So, when he asked me yesterweek, 
“Your blessing, mother !”—did I heed 
The great sob at my heart, or need 
Another word that he should speak ? 
IV. 

Should [ sit down and mope and croon, 
And hug my selfishness, and cry 
‘* Not Aum, my first-born !"—no, not I! 

Thank heaven, I pipe a nobler tune. 

¥i 
And yet, I love him like my life, 
‘This stalwart, handsome lad of mine! 
1 warrant me, he’ll take the shine 
Off half who follow drum and fife! 
VI. 

Now God forgive me, how I prate! 

Ah, but the mother will leap out 
Whatever folds we wrap about 
Our foolish hearts, or soon or late. 

Vil. 
No doubt "tis weakness,—mother-lip 
Extolling its own flesh and blood ;— 
“A trick of weakly womanhood 
That we should scourge with thong and whip ; 
VIIL.j 

No doubt—and yct 1 should not dare 
Lay an unloved, cheap offering 
Upon my country’s shrine, nor bring 

Aught but was noble, sweet and fair. 

IX. 

And so I bring my boy,—too glad 
That he is worthy, and that I, 
Who bore him once in agony, 

Such glorious recompense have had. 

Xx. 

Take him, my country ! he is true 
And brave and good ; his deeds shall tell 
More than my foolish words—'tis well ! 
God's love be with the lad and you. 

xs; 

God’s love and care,—and when he comes 
Back from the war, and through the street 
The crazy people flock to meet 

My hero, with great shouts, and drums, 

XI. 
And silver trumpets braying loud, 
And silken banners, starry-gay, 
’T will be to me no prouder day 
Than this; nay, nay, nor half so proud. 
XID, 
And if—God help me—if, instead, 
They flash this word from some red field: 
* His brave, sweet soul, that would not yield; 
Leaped upward, and they wrote him, ‘ dead,’ ’’— 
XIV. 4 
I'll turn my white face to the wall, 
And bear my grief as best I may 
For Royer’s sake, and only say, 
**He knoweth best who knoweth all.” 
XV. 

And when the neighbora come to weep, 
Saying, “alas, the bitter blow!”’ 

I'll answer, nay, dear friends, not so ! 

Better my Koger’s hero-sleep, 

XVI. 

And nobler far such lot, than his 
Who dare not strike with heart and hand 

For Freedom and dear Fatherland 

Where death's dark missiles crash and whiz. 

XVII. 

And Roger's mother has no tear 
So bitter as her tears would be 
If, from the Rattles of the Free, 

Her son shrank back with craven fear. 


Miscellaneous. 


AMERICAN Hoprervinrss.—One of the 
American characteristics which most. sur- 
prised the good-natured Mr. Trollope, in his 
recent journey through this country, is the 
imperturable good humor and hopetulness of 
the people. He meets frequently people who 
are ruined by the calamities of the war. They 
never weep, or wring their hands, or tear 
their hair. One man, from whom the seces- 
sionists of Missouri had taken cattle and 
crops, and all the fruit of the labor of years, 
merely remarked, in a quiet way, while he 
picked his teeth with a bowie-knife, * Yes, 
they are kinder rough with me.” That was 
ali; he had nothing else to say. Mr. Trol- 
lope thinks a genuine American never com- 
plains and never despairs. Whatever hap- 
pens in the external world, says Mr. 7 ; 
**the man is always there.” ; 





Beriep Burrer.—‘*In 1814," says the 
Journal de T° Aisne, **a woman of Cuissy, be- 
ing surprised by the Cossacks, concealed a 
crock of fresh butter, which she did not want 
them to have, in a ficld near her house. After 
the departure of her foreign visitors, she en- 
deavored to find the exact spot in which the 
butter was concealed, but did not succeed ; 
and alter awhile the whole matter was forgot- 
ten. Last week some workmen digging the 
foundations of a house came upon the pot in 
question, and on opening what they expected 
to be a treasure, discovered the butter as 
white and firm as when buried forty-eight 
years before. Since exposure to the air it 
weed however, acquired an extremely rank 


. EXCALIBUR. 
|A Christmas Story for Anglo-American boys and | 
girls of all ages. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
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CHAPTER I. 
| Paradise is under a canopy of swords.’’—Mahomet 
| It was Christmas-eve at Kenmore. The | 

last of its gleaming fruit had been stripped 
from the Wonderful Tree which blossoms but | 
|once a year; the last wax-candle was flash- | 
|ing up with flickering light upon the arch, 
| bending over it, on which, shaped in moss, | 
| were the words— 

LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAYS. 

| The little palates had feasted on sugar- 
plums, and the little eyes on toys, to satiety ; | 
the yawn was becoming frequent, though the) 
}evening was scarcely begun. At this mo- | 


|ment, when the children were, like the an- | 
‘cient monarch, ready to give the largest re- | 
| ward to one who pe. © invent a new pleasure, | 
ithe genial face of Uncle Paul came like a sun- | 
| burst through the door. In an instant he was | 
| fastened on by three young parasites clamor- | 
| ous for ‘‘a story.” There is no more lineal 
descendant of the daughter of the horse- 
‘leech than your story-loving youngsters of. 
nine, eleven and fourteen; of which ages we | 
|speak with confidence, because they are the | 
‘respective ages of little Edith, Arthur and} 
| Alfred Edgarton, who now bound Uncle Paul | 
/a victim on their altar. | 
| ncle Paul—What shall I tell you a story | 
| about ? | 
| Arthur (eagerly).—Tell us about kings and | 
| queens. | 
| Alfred (hesitatingly ).—Yes, do; and} 
| about Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress. 
| Edith—(drowsily).—Uncle Paul, do tell us | 
_ about Cinderilla. 
| Our avuncular Gulliver gave a glance of 
| despair at the pinions with which the Lillipu- 
,tians had bound him, looked up at the pa- 
| rents, who, with a heartlessness quite com-| 
;mon to parents, smiled on his immolation 
with a complacency which forbade hope in) 
that quarter, then made a desperate effort at | 
‘escape by asking to sce the Christmas gifts. | 
| The boys straightway charged upon him with 
| trumpets, fifes, drums, guns, and swords, as 
|} if he had been a Malakoff over which their | 
banners must float; but little Edith, who had | 
| the coigne d'advantage, being inhis lap, fore- 
, closed all other views by thrusting up two im- 
;mense wax dolls, which he saw eye to eye 
land nose to nose. But Authur, almost at | 
'the cost of a quarrel with this monopolist, | 
would have his sword looked at; and, in- | 
deed, Uncle Paul seemed to think it worthy | 
|his determination, for he looked at it long 
jand carefully. Arthur looked on in proud 
| and the others in jealous silence, as the old 
{man looked over the bit of painted wood 
| from hilt to point again and again. He said, | 
| presently, ** There was once another Arthur | 
| who hada very famous sword: how would) 
;you like to hear a story about that?” An) 
‘eager assent from the children meeting this | 
| proposition, Uncle Paul began: 
| ‘*The sword of which I am going to tell a 
story belonged to an ancient king who lived | 
more than 1300 years ago, and whose name | 
|was Arthur. The name of the sword was | 
, EXCALIBUR.” | 
The Three.—What does Excalibur mean? 
Uncle Paul.—It is not quite certain ; for in | 
|the old books it is spelt in different ways, | 
sometimes Escalibore, then Scalibur, Calibur | 
jand Escalabure. It is likely that it means a | 
sword of Calibre. 

The boys were too proud to manifest any 
ignorance of this last word, which was uttered 
with an air of simplicity, but Edith, with 
whose sex curiosity overrules pride, gave 
signs at once of not being at all satisfied. So 
in answer to her question Uncle Paul said, , 

| ‘* Calibre means the sort or kind; Excat- 
IBUR, as the name of a sword, would mean a 
sword of excellent quality. The sword of 
King Arthur was a sword that never struck | 
but tor justice and honor. It was said that | 
its blow never failed of its aim: perhaps that 
means that no blow struck for honor and jus- 

| tice ever fails. 

This King Arthur was a noble and virtuous 
orince in the midst of a barbarous age and 

and. He was justly called flos regum—the 
| **tlower of kings.” Inthat early age, when 
there were scarcely any laws, and very little 
chance of trying people for crimes in courts, 
the protection of innocent people, the de- | 
tence of women and children, depended upon 
| the swords of men brave enough to stand or | 
fall for the right against the wrong, and hold 
their shields between the oppressor and the 
oppressed. This was not a good state of so- 
ciety, but in the end it made some strong 
men—imen worthy to be called, as they after- 
wards were, Saxon, or men of rock.* The 
laws and court-houses take a good deal of the 
| bravest and truest work off of our shoulders, 
and the strength that it begets out of our hearts. 
King Arthur, in order that this should be well 
done throughout his kingdom, called about 
him the bravest and truest knights; they 
lived with him in his palace; and they were 
‘ealled the Knights of the Round Table. 
They still show in England a large, round 
black table, about which, they say, sat these 
-knights. They each and all took a solemn 
oath that every drop of blood in their hearts | 
should be ready to tall in the defence of the 
weak against the strong! And many were | 
the glorious deeds they did, many the stir-, 
ring adventures with which they met. Per- | 
haps, some day, I shalltell you more of them. | 
1 must now tell you about the sword. The 
story runs that it was not wrought by human— 
hands. A nymph down under the sea spent 
nine years in making it; and when she had | 
made it silver-bright, and made it of edge in- 
visible for fineness, she searched all through 
the sea for rarest pearls and gems to orna- 
ment its hilt. It partook of the strength of 
the strong sea, and the freedom of the winds 
and waves was in its temper. Then the 
nymph kept it to herself until a man should 
arise on the earth brave and true and strong 
enough to wield that sword. 

When King Uther died, it was believed 
that he had no son to sit on his throne, and 
sO a great many knights came forward pre- 
senting their claims on the throne. Now it 
was really the case that Uther's wife, Igerna, 
had borne him a son before they were mar- 
ried, and because of the shame, the child, 
whose name was Arthur, was given to the 
wife of a nobleman named <Antour to bring 
up asherown; and the king died without 
disclosing that he had a son living, whilst his 
wite Iyerna knew not where the child had 
been taken, or whether it was alive or dead. 
Great then was the strife and discussion as to 
who should be king. So high did the strife 
run that, on Christmas-eve, the good bishop 
came a st them, and said that, as no de- 
cision s likely to be reached by himan 
meangget would be well for them all .o put 
up rprayers that Providence might send 
down some sign which should point out the 
one who should be their king. The holy 
father’s advice was adopted—they all began 
to pray; and, strange to say, when they 
went out from the service they found at the 
church door a miraculous stone; and in this 
stone was fixed, as in a vice, a gleaming 
sword, on the hilt of which were engraved 
the following words : 

“ Tam called Excalibur. 
To a King a fair treasure ; 
In the hand of my truc King— 
Carve iron, steel, or anything !"’ 

It was at once agreed that this was the to- 
ken from Heaven for which they had been 
praying, and decreed that whoever should 
Poi Uncle Paul could only have meant a pun: Saxon 


a corruptio st fem | 
| Latin saxcM, a rock, = a j 


| 
| 











} 
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be able to draw the sword out of the stone 
should be proclaimed king at once. Many 
were the hands which labored to draw it out ; 
but the sword resisted the efforts of each one 
who had been contending for the throne. So 
there remained at the church door the stone 
holding its sword. 

Now the young Arthur had grown and pros- 
pered under the care of Sir Antour. He was 
a child of great nobility, fair, courteous, and 
strong, but had been kept in perfect ignorance 
of his high birth. Arthur being of noble 
is foster-father’s son, who was named Sir 
Kay. This knight, on one occasion being in 
a battle, broke his sword, and was forced to 
send young Arthur to his mother for a new 
one. Arthur hastened home, but did not find 
the lady; he had, however, observed near 
the church a sword sticking in a stone, and 
on his return galloped to the place, drew it 
out with ease, and perfectly unconscious of 
having performed a mighty feat, delivered it 
to his master. Sir Kay, who knew the sword 
and its value at once, made Arthur swear to 
be secret as to what he had done, and then 
showing’ the weapon to his father, declared 
that he would claim the throne as if he had 
drawn out the sword. Sir Antour insisted 
that his son should repeat the feat; and Kay. 
who supposed he could draw it out easily 
again, readily replaced the sword in the stone 
—but lo! it stuck there as immovably as 
ever. Poor Kay was very much ashamed, 
and had to confess to his father that he had 
received the sword from his squire, Arthur. 
Sir Antour informed Arthur that his drawing 
out the sword made him King of England! 
He also told the Bishop what Arthur had 
done, and the ghostly Father summoned an 
assembly before which the feat was several 
times repeated. So an early day was pro- 
claimed for the coronation of Arthur as king. 

But the knights and princes were jealous 
of the young king, and resolved to make a 
resistance ; so on the day of the festival they 
tried with their retainers to seize Arthur's 
person. Then they found that the trusty 
Excalibur was not only able to make a king, 
but to defend one; for the rebels were ut- 
terly routed. And of all the knights who re- 
mained true Arthur formed his famous Round 
Table. From this time he reigned over a 
happy kingdom, and his good Excalibur was 
not idle; it never helped the cause of wrong 
or oppression, and it never failed to win the 
day. But I cannot tell you all the fair deeds 
of this righteous king, who with the blessing 
of God lived a long time to plant the seeds of 
Christianity and civilization in Britain. ‘ 

It came to pass that in one of his engage- 
ments Arthur was fatally wounded. He 
looked around when he knew he must die, to 
se@if-there was one of his knights worthy to 
weild his faithful Excalibur whcn he was gone. 
He feared that some baser band should one 
day soil its pure temper in striving for low 
ambition or dishonorable purpose; for he 
had, alas, found out by experience that many 
of his knights who had seemed fair to him 
were corrupt. Sohe resolved that Excalibur 
should be cast into the sea where it was 
wrought He requested Sir Bedivere, who 
was supporting him, to give him a seat: 
which being done, he gave him his sword and 
adjured him to throw it into the sea. Sir 
Bedivere took the sword, but on his way 
tempted by its beauty and the jewels set in it, 
concealed it under atree. On his return, 
the king asked him what he observed when 
he threw itin. Bedivere replied, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing but the waters deep and the waves wan.” 
‘** Thou art untrue to me,” said the king with 
flashing eye; ‘‘thou hast not fulfilled thy 
trust asa knight shoulddo.” Then Bedivere 
ran in haste and took the sword; but when 
he had reached the sea-shore, again overcome 
by temptation, he threw only the scabbard 
into the sea and concealed the sword. On 
his return, the king again asked him what he 
had observed. ‘Nothing,’ replied Sir Bedi- 
vere, *‘but the splashing of the water on the 
reeds.” Then Arthur arose and with wrath 
cried, ‘*Unknightly traitor! how canst thou 
deal thus wrongfully by thy dying king?” 
Then Bedivere rushed to the sea-side and 
hurled through the air the sword, which sped 
like a lightning streak. And, lo! as he did 
so, a fair shining hand and arm clothed in 


white emerged trom the waves and caught | 
Excalibur, and bore it down into the deep. | 
When Bedivere returned to the king, he found | 


there two women of angelic guise who bore 
Arthur away and placed him in a barge, and 
together they floated away over the sea; and 
long was it prophesied in Britain, that when 
the land was worthy of such a king Arthur 
should again float over the sea to its shore. 

—As Uncle Paul closed this marvelous 
story, Alfred insisted on his continuing, but 
little Edith was asleep, and he bore her up 
stairs to bed; when he came down he peeped 
over Arthur's shoulder, and saw him holding 
a pen over his sword, on which could be al- 
ready read EXC— 





CHAPTER II. 

‘* Let the lost sword be for God.’’—Anctent Prorerbd. 

The next evening Uncle Paul was under 
an engagement made just eleven months and 
twenty-nine days before, to play Santa Claus 
for the children. If folks only knew it, 
greater love hath no man for children than 
that he enact Saint Nicholas for them. How 
little do the delighted, fluttering little hearts 
know of the heated, melting form of Uncle 
Paul under his great buffalo robes, or of the 


Pauline nostril smothered and scratched un- | 


der an impenetrable vizor with great woolen 
whiskers! In this case our victim bore his 
martyrdom pretty well for a while; but at 
last the white feather was visible over his 
mask, tor he stooped down and whispered to 
his nephews and his niece, who at once 
paused in their mad career, whilst the little 
neighbors who had been invited grew in- 
stantly apprehensive of an impending catas- 
trophe. What was it that the faint-hearted 
Santa Claus whispered? Why, these words: 
Wouldn't you like to hear something more 
about that sword? 

Emotions were for a while in conflict ; pros 
and cons beat violently against each other, 
but Santa Claus decided the question by van- 
ishing through a key-hole and sending down 
presently, in his stead, Uncle Paul. The 
children were doubtful of him; they thought 
they had certainly seen the end of that sword 
when it disappearéd under the waves, and 
they put the proposition to him in that form. 
Uncle Paul informed them that there were 
more things in heaven and earth than were 
dreamt of in their philosophy, and having 
now a large audience gathered about him he 
proceeded as follows : 

Have you not seen in your Atlas, on the map 
ot Europe. a great red country in the south- 
east, called Austria? Well, this country 
with the hard names for its towns and rivers, 
has been, and perhaps is now, the worst on 
the face of the earth. I suppose the country 
itself was good enough, and the people had 
hearts, but they were under the rule, from 
124) vears aco down, of the most wicked of 
families, called the House of Hapsburgh. 
Each descendant of this house seemed only 
trying to outstrip the evil which his prede- 
cessor had done. It was like that great 
Dragon of which you read in the story-books, 
which polluted the air with its breath and 
which demanded that a virgin should be 
given it every day for breakfast. The virgin 
in this case was a nation: the other great 
powers—Russia, England, and France— 
through fear, agreed to give it a young na- 
tion a day, and in this way Austria devoured 
Bavaria, Poland. Hungary, Silesia and Italy. 
The measure of its iniquity seemed full when 
Maria Theresa, by her blandishments and 


premenee and ability, was taken as squire by 


, Promises, gained the confidence of the Hun-, 
_garians, only to fasten the evils of the Haps- 
, burgh Dragon more tully about them. 
| dAlfred.—Where was St. George then ? 
| Uncle Paul.—Well asked! St. George | 
came to fight the Dragon—only this time Ge | 
|was named Frederick the Great. His mis- 
/Sion on earth was to punish the crimes of 
' Austria; and after the most tremendous se-, 
‘ries of battles ever known, lasting about | 
forty years, he humbled the House of Haps- 
burgh, which, in the person of Maria Theresa, | 
knelt at his feet and sued for peace. Austria, | 
the old Dragon, lives yet, but its fangs have | 
been all drawn out, and it gets weaker and | 
weaker. 

Arthur.—But about Excalibur ? 

Ah, yes, I’m coming tothat. When it was 
known that Frederick the Prussian monarch 
‘had resolved to set himself front to front 

against Austria, the day before he marched 

_into Bohemia at the head of a hundred thous- 

_and men to take Prague, a Bavarian peasant , 
came to his door and earnestly desired to see ° 

‘the monarch. The courtiers and porters re- 

_ fused to admit so plainly dressed a boor, who | 
had also a formidable, rusty old sword in his | 
hand; but the man took his seat on the door 
and would not leave. Frederick, hearing 

| some altercation, came to the door and found | 

‘the peasant suffering indignities from his 

‘servants; sternly reproving the latter, he | 

_asked the peasant what he wished. The man | 

| held out the sword, and said, ‘‘ Sire. lama 
poor man, and make a scanty living by fish-| 

ing. One day, as we were drawing in our! 
nets, we found therein this old sword, which, | 
though it be rusty, has some rich jewels in its | 
hilt. And when I heard that a Savior had | 
risen up to shield us from our oppressor, || 
travelled day and night to lay this sword at | 
his feet.” The king took the sword and 
proffered a reward to the peasant, but he, 
would not receive it. He took the sword in- 

| to his palace and examined it closely. On it | 
he could only make out the letters EXCAL— | 
What that meant I leave you to guess. The | 

king had the sword brightened up and made | 
new, and placed it at his side. With him 
also it never failed! With it he conquered | 
an immense kingdom; and though there are | 
many things that may be said against Freder- | 
ick the Great, it can never be denied that he 
built up the best and happiest kingdom which 
the world had ever seen. He had a noble 

| idea of royalty: it was he that said, ‘‘A king 
is only the first of subjects;” that is. he! 
should feel himself as much under a Higher | 
Law, as his subjects are under his Law. 
When Peace came, he gave the corn which 
had been provided for the next campaign to | 
feed the destitute ; he abolished burthensome 
taxes on the people: he lived as plainly as a 
peasant, stripped his palace of rich orna-| 
ments,-and even wore threadbare garments, | 
that the agriculture and industry of his nation 
might be advanced, and that there should be 
work and bread for all! He encouraged lit- 
erature, and was an able writer himself; he 
allowed religious freedom throughout his do- 
minions: aman could think what he pleased, 
and speak or print what he pleased, even 
‘though he spoke or wrote against the king | 
himself. No need that such aking should} 
ever fear his-people’s liberty ! 

What was done with Excalibur? Why, I) 

will tell you. Frederick, having now estab- 

‘lished the nations on a basis of freer nation- | 
ality, having conquered a European peace, | 
looked over the Ocean and saw some brave 
| colonies fighting against their oppressor as 
the nations which he had relieved had fought | 
against Austria. He watched with interest, 
and then in various ways helped George | 
Washington and his army to carry forward to 
a successful issue the American Revolution. | 
And when our Revolution was over, and | 
Washington, with the blessings of a free and _ 
happy people crowning his head with a coro- 
net brighter than king ever knew, retired to 
|Mount Vernon, Frederick the Great sent} 
| across the Atlantic his sword, and when it, 
|was placed in the hands of Washington it | 
bore these words: From the oldest general in 
| the world to the greatest. So Excalibur, the’ 
,sword which in the hand of its true king 
could carve iron, steel, and even despotism, | 
was hung up in Washington’s cabinet in Vir- 
| ginia. 





CHAPTER III. yi 


| «That sword he [John Brown] held in his own) 
| hand during the whole of Monday.’’—Col. Washing- | 
tun’s testimony. | 

It was just one year after the above story | 

or stories were told, that Uncle Paul again) 
returned to Kenmore to spend the Christinas | 
| holidays—these last holidays. And scarcely | 
_were the greetings over, scarcely Wwas the old | 
/man comfortably seated in his chair ere he) 
| began to ache for the children to ask him for | 
another story! Now was this not strange in | 
Uncle Paul? Were all his former evasions | 
_affectations, or was he getting garrulous, as 
,old men sometimes will? However this 
; might be, Uncle Paul was certainly fishing for 
| astory-proposition, whilst the children looked 
‘askance at their parents, and steeled their 
| tongues against asking for one. 
; NN. B.—Mamma had said in the morning, 
**Children, remember, now, you are to let 
Uncle Paul have some peace, and must not 
climb over him and make him tell you a story | 
as soon as he comes. Mind, now, the first | 
that disobeys goes to bed!” | 
| But, ah, what proud triumph lighted up 
‘each little eye when the old gentleman, hav- 
ing thrown out hints in vain, at length burst 
out plainly with, ‘* Arthur, wouldn't you like | 
'tohear more about ExcaLiBUR ?” | 
| Avyell, a rush, and Uncle Paul's arms were | 
folded about the youngsters, though now they | 
were large enough to be consigned to otto- 

mans, etc., about his feet, rather than to his | 
somewhat failing knees. The paternal Ed-) 
garton was conservative, and suspected that 

Uncle Paul’s story this time would not be al-| 
together what he could desire. Uncle Paul | 
glanced at him with a malicious artlessness, 
which sheathed a cunning twinkle, and pro- 
ceeded. 

** Let's see, where did we leave Excali- 
bur 2” | 

Arthur and Alfred (in chorus).—Hung up, 
at Mount Vernon. 

Uncle Paul.—Ah, yes: well, it didn’t stay 
there! Wouldn't you say, boys, thata sword 
which was sent into this world to fight for the 
weak against the sot the right against 
the wrong, a sword which could 8 be 
worthily wielded by such nign as King Arth- 
ur, and Frederick the Grea and George 
Washington, a sword which hat twice come 
forth from the bottom of the sea tostrike for 
freedom—would you not think, bos that 
such asword was a dangerous one to have@\in! 


| 








a neighborhood where innocent men and wo-\ 


men were held in chains, their children taken 
from their hearts and sold, and where there 
were no knights to stand for them ? 

Yes? Well, so it turned out in this case. 
Washington, the Father of his country, 
could look with pride on that trusty Excalibur, 
for he loved freedom, and whilst living. 
treated the Africans which he had inherited 
with kindness; when dying, he set them all 
free! He thought he was leaving a nation 
which would follow his example ; but, instead 
of that, they fonnd that slaves could work 
well and sell well, and they stole more of 
them from their own land, and gave to the 
/masters the control of our whole country. 
'Then Excalibur began to get uneasy, and 
went a little way up, where it could be near 
and watch the meaner swords made to fasten | 
chains, not to ‘‘ carve” them asunder. The, 


old Austrian Dragon seem to have reappeared 


in American Slavery— 
| Arthur (interrupting)—Uncle Paul, is| 
‘there no Saint George in America ? } 


Uncle Paul.—I'm not so sure that there was , 
There was i give the story of a strange and, in its way, 


not, my boy. Let me tell you. 
an old man named John Brown, whose pa- 

rents had brought him up amidst the free airs 

and the bountiful sunlight of nature,and taught 

him the simple faith of love to God and man. 

This old man studied the Holy Bible day and 

night, and resolved to live up to the best law of 
life that he could find in it. But one cannot 

read such great sayings as are inthat Book with 

their eyes or lips; the very light of the sunis_ 
not clear enough to read it by; it takesa _ 
toread it. So old John Brown lived what he 

knew: he fed the hungry, clothed the naked, | 
and ministered to the afflicted; and as he so | 
lived by one rule, a light shone upon the 
next. One day he came to ponder deeply 
these two sentences in that Book : 


“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them "’ 
i, Remember those who are in bonds as bound with 
em. 


Then he called together his household, and 
said: ‘*My wife, my daughters, and my_ 
sons, suppose that we were all this day held 
in bonds by a master who could tear us apart | 
at any moment, who could make of us the! 
victims of his own or others’ lust, or make us 
servile instruments of his basest deeds: 
would we not strike for freedom, and would : 
we not long for some helping hand to free 
us?” Then he read them the Laws which 
he had been weighing ; and as in the darkest 
night a lantern’s light is turned full upon the , 
chasm that yawns at a traveler’s feet, so did | 
he turn their brightness upon the great 
crime against Humanity which cries to Heav- 
en against this Nation. Then this old man | 
and his sons left their guardian women to 
pray for them; and taking their lives in their | 
hands, they went forth, these modern Knights 
of the Round Table, to strike from human 
hands every fetter they could reach; and 
many a living and immortal heart did they | 
rescue from the Dragon’s coils! When the 
ear heard them, then it blessed them, and 
when the eye saw them, it gave witness to 
them; because they delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. 

At last the old man went down into the 
same neighborhood where Excalibur had 
gone. A divine madness seized upon him; 
as it is written, ‘‘Oppression maketh a wise 
man mad ”—but whether such madness be not 
the wisdom of God, which is foolishness with 
men, we are notall calm enough to judge 
now. Soon John Brown bore in his hand 
the never-failing sword Excalibur! In his 
hand it conquered a whole nation. Presently 
twenty-nine other nations came to help the 
one, and this old man and his sons were taken 
prisoners, but not till then; suchis the power 
of the sword which strikes for Justice and 
Liberty. 

On the second day of December, 1859, they 
hung that old man by the neck until he was 
dead,—for loving his neighbor as himself, 
for stooping to heal the wounded Jew, for 
remembering those who are in bonds as 
bound with them. But as he died he was 
more victorious than he had ever dreamed of 
being ; he melted a million hearts and poured 
them into the moulds of Freedom. 

Exca.isur still waits the hand of its next 
true King, who will be he that can conquer 
without it. It has made its wound, piercing 
beneath the scales of the Dragon; and that 
wound can never be healed. His fierce 
writhings and threatenings only tell us how 
the blow touched the seat of life. 

Let us trust that it need never strike 
again! Let us pray that about it may grow 
up a people who know the power of the 
Sword of the Spirit, the Love which never 
faileth; and who may wield the weapon 
which is not carnal so truly that the strong- 
holds of Evil shall fall, and the kingdom of 
Purity and Peace be established. 





THE ARAB’S GIFT. 


A poor Arab was travelling in the desert, 
when he met witha spring of clear, sweet 
sparkling water. Accustomed as he was to 
brackish wells, so his simple mind it appeared 
that such water as this was worthy of a mon- 
arch; and filling his leathern bottle from the 
spring, he determined to go and present it to 
the Caliph himself. 

The poor man travelled a considerable dis- 
tance before he reached the presence of his 
sovereign, and laid his humble offering at his 
feet. The caliph did not despise the little 
gift brought to him with so much trouble. 
He ordered some of the water to be poured 
into a cup, drank it, and thanking the Arab 
with a smile, ordered him to be presented 
with a reward. 

The courtiers around pressed forward, ea- 
ger to taste of the wonderful water, but to 
the surprise of all, the caliph forbade them 
to touch even a single drop. 

After the poor Arab had quitted the roval 
presence witha light and joyful heart, the 
caliph turned to his courtiers. and thus ex- 
plained the motives of his conduct : 

** During’ the travels of the Arab,” said he, 
‘*the water in this leathern bottle had be- 
come impure and distasteful. But it was an 
offering of love, and as such I received it 
with pleasure. But I well knew that had | 
suffered another to partake of it, he would 
not have concealed his disgust; and there 
fare | forbade you to touch the draught, lest 
the heart of the poor maushould have been 
wounded.” 

All that sinners can present to their King 
is like the water brought by the Arab, 
though like him, we may fancy it worth the 
acceptance of our Lord. But he will not 
reject—he will not despise the little offering 
of love and faith; for he has promised that 
even a cup of cold water given in the name of 
a disciple shall in no wise lose its reward. 


, 





REMARKABLE LaKES IN PorTUGAL.—On 
the top of the ridge of mountains in Portugal 
called Estralla, are two lakes of great extent 
and depth, especially one of them, which is 
said to be unfathomable. What is chiefly re- 
markable in them is, that they are calm when 
the sea is so, and rough when it is stormy. 
It is, therefore, probable that they have a 
subterranean communication with the ocean; 
and this seems to be confirmed by the pieces 
of ships they throw up, though almost forty 
miles from the sea. ‘There is another extra- 
ordiuary lake in that country, which, before 
a storm, is said to make a frightful, rumbling 
noise that may be heard a distance of several 
miles. And we are also told of a pool or 
fountain called Fervencais, about twenty-four 
miles from Comby, that absorbs not only 
wood, but the lightest bodies thrown into it, 
such as cork, straw, feathers, etc., which 
sink to the bottom and are never seen more. 


‘To these we may add a remarkable spring 


near Estreme, which petrifies wood, or rather 
encrusts it with a case of stone; but the 
most remarkable circumstance is, that in sum- 
mer it throws up water enough to turn sever- 
al mills, and in winter is pertectly dry. 





t= Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but 
memory that of the man. Man looks for- 
ward with smiles, but backward with sighs. 
Such is the wise providence of God. The 
cup of lite is sweetest at the brim, the flavor , 
is unpaired as we drink deeper, and the dregs 
are made bitter that we may not cahaele 
when it is taken from our lips. 





Coe ere to the report 


of the Postmaster General eight hundred and | 
in various | 


twenty-two letters were 
during the year 


offices of the department 
1862 without any address whatever 





|he could sing every tune he ever heard— 


/selves and for our children after us. 
the hearts of our rulers be opened to the con- 


A Mvusicat Propicgy.—The French papers 


touching police trial, worth recording on the 
chance of its being true: a 

Platreux, a boy apprenticed to one Der- 
vich, a turner, and bearing an_ excellent 
character, was brought into court for steal; 
ing an organ, deposited by a Piedmontese 
stroller in the passage of the house. The 
culprit’s defense was that he could not resist 
the desire of borrowing it tomake music with 
it. 

Dervich, the turner, attested in evidence, 
that the boy's determined passion for music 
broke out in every conceivable form. Pla- 
treux could remember, said the master, and 





saved up all his sous to buy a flageolet of 
pipe, or any toy he could get a sound out or 
—and failing these, play at whistling to the 
leg of a table or chair, or other make-believe 
substitute lying about in the turner’s shop. 
He had secretly possessed himself of the ir- 
resistible organ; and when the neighbors 
complained of the noise coming out of the 
garret in the fifth story, after 9 o’clock at 
night, he had govered it (he owned in his de-| 
fense) with a quilt, so as to stifle the sound; | 
not so thoroughly though, but that the 
Piedmontese, on returning and finding his 
treasure gone, was directed by scraps of 
a known tune, to the place where the boy was | 
enjoying himself. 

The magistrate, on the strength of the tes- 
timony artlessly given by the turner, the 
Piedmontese and the offender, acquitted the | 
boy of any intention to steal. 

Should the name or Platreux ever become | 
famous in music, here is a tale to range with | 
those of the pilfered candle by which Sebas- 
tian Bach sat up to copy Buxtehude’s figures ; 
and of the harpsichord clandestinely studied 
by Arne in the top story of the upholsterer’s 
warehouse ja Covent Garden, and the thous- 
and other devices of strong propensity under 
difficulties. 











Tue Great PLaGuror 1666 In SCoTLAND. | 
—It was a fearful time! Whole households | 
died, and there were none to bury them, | 
neither would any go near them; and these | 
houses of the dead were avoided, till first the, 
thatch fell in, then the walls, and then a 
green knoll covered all, giving them a burial 
many, many years after it had been denied 
them by man. You see there Carradale 
Glen, where the plantings are, and where the 
river comes down from the mountains. Well, 
sir, in that glen, in the time of the great 
plague, there was a man who took the sick- 
ness, and hearing of what I’ve told you of 
the people dying in their houses, he feared he 
should not be buried. So this fear took such 
a power over him, that he prevailed on some 
of his friends to dig his grave; and he went 
and sat by and saw it done. When it was 
dug he laid himself in the grave, with his | 
sword by his side, and presently he died, | 
and his friends covered his body with turf. 
MacCaog was the man’s name; and they will 
show you the grave to this day. ‘* Uaigh- 
Mhic-Coag” is its Gaelic name which means, 
|‘**the grave of MacCaog.”—Cuthbert Bede's 
‘* Glencreggen.” 





Women Rerusinc to Pay Taxrs.—Sa- 
‘rah E. Wall, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
|has addressed a letter to the editor of the 

Daily Spy, giving as her reasons for refusal, 
for four years, to pay taxes, the 10th article 
in the Bill of Rights—which declares that 
‘*no part of the proper of any individual, 
can with justice be taken from him, or applied 
to public uses, without his own consent, or} 
that of the representative body of the people.” 
She proceeds as follows : 

‘« There never was a government yet so 
unselfish as to relinquish the exercise of arbi- | 
tray power until it was resisted, and we can- | 
not expect to be spared the sacrifices attend- 
ing every class or race which has successively 
gained equal right before the law. If we pe- 
tition the legislature, they deem it ‘ inexpe- | 
dient to legislate.’ 

| **If Massachusetts wants my money volun- | 
itarily given, she can have it by striking one 
word from two clauses of her state constitu-4 
tion. So long as she deems it ‘ inexpedient ’ | 
to do that, I deem it ‘inexpedient’ to pay | 
| taxes, and she will get them only by process | 
/ of law.” 








CoNGELATION OF WatTeR.—Dr. Robinet | 
has addressed a curious communication on | 
the congelation of water to the Academy of| 
Medicine. It is well known that the blocks | 
of ice formed in the sea yield fresh water by’ 
liquefaction. When sea water or any s8a-) 
line dissolution is congealed, the pure water | 
is separated in the form of ice, and there re- | 
mains a concentrated watery solution of the | 
saline matter. It is thus salt is economically | 
obtained in the north of Europe. To in- | 
crease the alcoholic strength of wine it may be | 
subjected to artificial cold. whereby the wa-| 
ter alone which it contains is congealed and | 
the wine becomes richer in alcohol. By op- | 
erating in a similar manner on potable water 
Dr. Robinet has found that it loses nearly all 
its salts, whether soluble or not. The waters | 
of the lake of the Bois do Boulogne tien | 
been subjected to the operation, the sma 
quantity of calcareous and magnesian salts | 
they contained were eliminated. The purity | 
of the water is such that it may be used in| 
many cases instead of distilled water. 





Way Tue Wounpep Sortprer was Hap-) 
py.—A letter writer from Washington says: It | 
is astonishing to see how cheerful the wounded | 
men are. Almost without exception they are 
lively and garrulous over the incidents of the 
battle. The most of these gallaut fellows are 
in Alexandria hospitals, though some are at 
Falls Church. One man in Alexandria hos- 
pital, who had lost an arm, was one of the 
happiest fellows the very night he was 
brought in that I ever saw. ‘* You are in 
good spirits for a wounded man!” said a 
stranger to him. He looked up from his cot 
with a smiling, happy face, and replied, 
‘*Yes, why shouldn't I be happy? I have, 
saved my life, and now I have got something | 
to sh6w to my family as long as I live. My 
children won't be ashamed to have it known 
that I lost my arm fighting for my country! | 
No, sir! I doubt if I should have that arm | 
vut on again. My grandfather lost a leg in| 
the Revolutionary War. Our family have 
boasted of that for nearly a hundred years. 
It is about time that somebody else did some- | 
thing for the credit of the famity. The old, 
story was getting to bea little too old, and, 
now, sir, you see that I am to be the hero of | 
the family.” There was patriotism, pride of | 
character, and philosophy, from a common | 
soldier. 





Tur Oxty Way To Peace.—Robert Dale | 
Owe in a recent letter to Secretary Chase, 
Says: 

‘‘ There is at this moment, in the hearts of 
all good men throughout the le and 
breadth of the land, no deeper feeling, no 
more earnest longing than for peace; 
not fora day, not to last for a few years; 


but peace on a foundation of rock, for our- 
May 


viction that they can purchase only a stumb- 
ling counterfeit, ex at one cost! God 
give them to see, ere it be too late, that the 


— enduring peace is general gee. 





For the Commonwealth. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF SLAVERY, 


__** Southern niggers are much better off as 
slaves, than were they, or their progenitors, 
in their own native country.”—Northern men 
with Southern principles. 

This oft repeated declaration is regarded 
by the advocates of slavery as the most cogent 
subterfuge to which they can resort to con- 
vince their opponents that the ‘** Peculiar In- 
stitution” is all that it claims to be, an In- 
stitution for the mutual benefit of the master 
and the servant. Were the declaration true 
that the condition of the negro is improved by 
enslavement, would that circumstance justify 
the act of subjecting a human being to servile 
bondage? That's the question. If a free man, 
white or colored, should see an individual 
upon.whom God had stamped his own image 
in a state of ignorance and barbarism, were 
it in his power to raise him from that condi- 
tion by a reasonab le sacrifice, would he dis 
charge his duty towards that fellow-mortal 
by forcing him from the land of his birth, and 
compelling him to spend the physical strength 
with which his Maker endowed him for the 
exclusive benefit of his captor, or his assigns, 
during the natural life of the captive, even 
were the latter to receive some little advan- 
tage by the change? Has any northern or 
southern rebel brass enough in his composi- 
tion to assert that such aman has done all 
that he could reasonably be required to do 
towards raising him from that low condition 
to as high a sphere in the scale of human-ex- 
istence as he was made capable of attaining ? 
The important inquiry is not, has he failed to 
meliorate the condition of the negro in some 
small degree, but has he fully discharged his 
duty towards him? Or, has he approximated 
so near the fulfilment of his obligations in 
in that regard as to entitle him to the grati- 
tude of his colored brother, while contrast- 
ing his present with his former condition? If 
not, he is ‘t weighed in the balance ” of Eter- 
nal Justice ‘‘ and found wanting.” 

Were we to discover a traveller prostrate 
in the highway with the weight of his wagon 
and its contents crushing his limbs, should 
we feel satisfied that we had faithfully dis- 
charged our duty towards the unfortunate 
man, if, after having raised the weight from 
his person, we had voluntarily and inhumanly 
subjected him to a condition but a trifling less 
painful, without remedy, save that which 
death might afford? Would the public mind, 
in such a case, be satisfied with the plea that 
the man was left better off than when he was 

: first discovered ? Would it not be more blessed 
to act the part of the good Samaritan and 
place the wounded man in our own carriage, 
convey him to an Inn, and take good care of 
him, and when we leave him, make ample 
provision for his comfort and convalescence, 
at our own expense ? 

But we do not admit that a state of vas- 
salage has improved the physical condition of 
the slaves at the South. Stubborn facts prove 
the contrary. And with respect to their 
moral condition, if there have been repeated 
instances where an Uncle Tom has been per- 
fected ‘‘ through sufferings,” God knows that 
for this moral improvement no thanks are 
due to their masters. Or, if where slavery 
abounds, happiness ‘‘doth much more abound,” 
as some have affirmed, President Lincoln's 
proclamation of emancipation was issued in 
vain, for the slaves will remain with their 
masters, and even fight for their bondage. 
But the.time is near at hand, we trust, when 
run-away demonstrations will be made, and 
the truth established that liberty is prefera- 
ble to slavery—at least in the opinion of these 
living, thinking chattels. They will then 
doubtless realize the fact that ‘‘ they are bet- 
ter-off.” 





NEGROES DEVOTED TO LEARNING AND 
LIBERTY. 


A correspondent of the Zribune writing 
from Howard’s Division, says: 


All the male slaves seem to be removed 
from the immediate vicinity of the Rebel 
camps. Of late no contrabands come in. 
Those already attached to our army are gen- 
erally industrious and faithful. They show a 
commendable thirstfor knowledge. Nightly, 
around the great out-door fire at the head- 
quarters of this division, a dozen of all ages 
arv poring over their spelling books, and per- 
suading some. one to give them a lesson. 
Sanueat of the boys who did not know a sin- 
gle letter two months ago show much apti- 
tude and have learned to read with tolerable 
correctness. 

Last evening, passing near the group, I 
overheard one of them reading to an older ser- 
vant, who is also a contraband, ‘‘ B-l-o-c-k,” 
said the pupil, and then he hesitated. 

‘‘What does that spell?” asked the 
teacher. 

** Lock?” : 

‘‘No. What is it our vessels are doing off 
Charleston ?” 

** Anchored, isn’t it? ” ; 

The boy was pertectly sincere in his un- 
conscious wit. : 

All, whatever their capacity, show fervid 
appreciation of Freedom. One, a boy of 14, 
has been considered peculiarly stupid; and, 
through unscrupulous employers, has seen 
hard work, rough livifg, and no pay during 
his twelve months’ sojourn with the army. 
‘The other evening I asked bim: 

‘* Did you work as hard for your master as 
you do in the army ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

‘* Did he treat you kindly?” 

‘* Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Were you as well clothed as you are 
here?” 

‘+ Better, Sir.” 

‘* And had had more comforts ? ” 

‘*Yes, Sir. Always had a roof over me, 
and never was exposed to the rain or cold.” 


‘*Would you not have done better to stay——= 


with your master?” 

+e it I had thought so, I shouldn't have 
come away, Sir.” : : 

**Would you do it again, knowing what a 
hard time was before you?” 

‘Yes, Sir; I'd rather be free,” : 

‘However dull Charley’s perceptions on 
other subjects, they are certainly very clear 
on this! 





ta Col. Beard, who commanded the negro 
soldiers in their late expedition in which they 
fought bravely, in his report of the affair to 
General Saxton, says: 

* last ition, the fact was devel- 
sudan oot 1 men would fight bebind 
barricades ; this ume os have proved by 
= heroism that they will fight in the open 

eld.” 


Linn 
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PROSPECTUS 


—OF— . 


THE. COMMONWEALTH: 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT NO. 22 BROMFIELD STREET, 


~—BOSTON.— 

The CommonwezattH has Ucen established as 
an Independent newspaper to advocate the prin- 
ciples of free Democratic Government—Govern- 
ment by the whole people without distinction of 
Face, nativity or sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
of human slavery—the deliverance from bondage 
of all men, except thoee restrained for crime, hold- 
ing freedom to be a right, given them by God, 
which cannot rightfully be taken away by man. 

The Commonweattn will maintain that the 
practica! realization of this doctrine is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to the establishment of a 

Gemocratic government; for there cannot be in 
any just sense a government by the people so 
long as one portion of the people own another 
portion, or deny them theirfreedom. This is the 
doctrine of the Constitution, which in its spirit 
and letter belongs to freedom, and provides for 
the people a system of self-govcrument to pre- 
serve their liberties, 

The rebe lian, in its commencement meanly 
cloaking treason under the term, secession, is an 
attempt of an aristocratic oligarchy, for the pur- 
pose of saving slavery from its inevitable doom, 
to destroy the democratic principle of submission 
to the will of the people expresssd in prescribed 
form, which is the only possible mode by which 
a government by the people can exist. The suc- 
sess therefore of the rebellion will be the subver- 
sion of the people’s government and the substitu- 
tion of some form of despotism to rule over them. 

The COMMONWEALTH, therefore, as the only mode 
of preserving the right of the people to govern, will 
insist upon 


The Utter Extermination of the Rebellion 


by the earnest and vigorous use of every means with- 

in the power of the Nation, and the complete re 
establishment of the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over all the territory of the United States, 
with « re-organized social and industrial system to 
replace that broken up by the war, and reconstructed 
political institutions to replace those destroyed by 
treason. 

While advocating these fundamental doctrines and 
vigorous measures for the preservation of institu- 
tions established to protect the rights of all, The Com- 
MONWEALTH will take a lively interest in all earnest 
and practical movements to improve and elevate the 
condition of the laboring classes of the people of all 
races and nativitics. 

Writers of ability contribute regularly to its col- 
umns, which will contain careful selections of Litera- 
ture, important Public Documents, Correspondence, 
Congressional and Legislative Proceedings, News, 

Poetry, Literary Reviews, Art Criticisms, &c., all 
combining to make the Commonwealtha valuable 
and interesting newspaper. 

It will not be the organ of any party, but will 
promptly speak for the welfare of the people. It 
will support public men when they do their duty, 
and it will expose the errors and deficiencies of 
public officers from the lowest to the highest, not in the 
spirit of factious fault finding, but for the purpose of 
correcting abuses and recalling them to their duty. 
It will support the Government in its war-measures, 
but will fully exercise the right of criticising its acts, 
suggesting the adoption of a better policy and calling 
for a reform of abuses. 

It being untrammelled by obligations to party or 
politicians, and not dependent upon the patronage of 
the mercantile classes, it will be an independent 
advocate of the people’s rights, and will rely upon the 
people for support. 

TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE:— 

32.00 
10.00 
10.00 


One copy, one year, 
A Club of six copies, 
A Club of ten copies, 
In each case an extra copy to the one who sends 
the Club 
Additions may be made to Clubs at the same rates. 
It is not necessary that papers for Clubs shall all 
be sent to one post office/ 
Moncey may be forwafded by mail at our risk. 


Premium. 

To any one who will send us four Dollars, two 
subscriptions for one year, we will send as a premium, 
pest peid, M. D. Conway’s two books, THE Re- 
JECTED STONE and THE GOLDEN Hovur. 

Specimen copies sent free to all who desire them. 

All communications to be addressed to 

JAMES M. STONE, Publisher, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Wnuat ts T0 BECOME OF THE NEGROES ?— 
‘This question which troubles a great many 
well-disposed people, and furnishes a conve- 
nient pretext to slavery-savers for opposing 
emancipation, is effectually answered by the 
Cambridge (Md.) Intelligencer as follows : 


**It appears that the President's policy is 
to solve the great problem of emancipation in 
the South, ina manner that we had not sup- 
posed. We have been accustomed to con- 
nect colonization with emancipation. The 
policy of some politicians seems to be to get 
the negro out of the country. The experi- 
ence of every day proves the folly of such a 
course. The country can't afford to lose the 
labor of the negroes. If their condition 
should be changed from slavery to freedom 
their masters would not suffer them to de- 
part. The planters of the whole South, like 
those of Arkansas and Tennessee, would 
arrange to give them profitable employment. 
Nature and Providence are wiser than the 
politicians. The self-interest of mankind is 
stronger than their prejudice. The practical 
needs of the human race are of greater im- 
portance than the speculations of political 
economists. The emancipated blacks will 
have to remain where they are, and all 
schemes of forcible colonization will come to 
nought. The object of the emancipation 

licy will have.been attained when the reb- 
els have been deprived of the labor of, and 
their property in the slaves. Beyond this, 
all questions pertaining to their future, and 
our future, must be regulated by the laws of 
labor and the demands of commerce. Mean- 
while, let the policy which rips out the vitals 
of the rebellion be pushed vigorously on.” 





Sup Istanp ContrRaBanps.—The ‘*‘ con- 
trabands” continue to come into our lines; 
certainly I have many of them here, and have 
procured good places for many more on ships 
of war and merchantmen. I have four as my 
own servants, and found them ready, intelli- 
gent, capable, and useful. One of them was 
house servant to a wealthy widow; he helps 
my cook, has the sole care of my table, and 
waits at it with a grace and readiness that I 
have never seen excelled. He is a yellow 
‘** boy,” say twenty-five years old. 1 have 
another as black as ebony, upright in his care 
riage, finely formed, and lithe as a leopard. 
He came trom Mobile by land to Biloxi, 
twelve miles from here; there he got a little 
**dugout,” about ten feet long, (a canoe 
made of a log hollowed only enough for one 

rson.) In the night he pat off, and in the 
Fresh breeze was overset twice in the dark. 
He lost his oars, and after a long struggle 
succeeded in getting the water out o! his ca- 
noe and <antieg with his hands. In the 
morning he was seen two or three miles from 
the shore, and a boat was sent to pick him 
up. When he came -he had nothing on but 
shirt and pants, no hat nor shoes. All were 
lost, and he was thoroughly drenched and 
weary. He had beena long time in the rebel 
army and was at the battle of Corinth. An 
Englishman, Scotchman, or American, striv- 
ing for liberty would be a hero, but he is only 
nigger, and deserves only a ‘* walloping.” 
—Neal Dow, 





tw” The Richmond Examiner enumerates 
five men in the North whom it com to 
the ‘five just men in Sodom "Franklin 


C. L. Vallandigham, Fernando 


THE CABINET TROUBLES. 


The general distrust of the people ih Mr. 
Seward as the chief cabinet officer took form 
in a caucus of the Republican Senators held 
on Wednesday of last week. At this meet- 
ing a resolution was offered by Mr. Grimes 
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country required the removal of Mr. Seward 
from the Cabinet. This proposition was 
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finally modified so as to recommend to the 
President a partial reconstruction of the Cab- 
inet. In this form the vote passed by 
28 senators out of 29 present, Mr. King of 
New York declining to vote. A committee 
| consisting of Senators Collamore, Sumner, 
CHRISTMAS. | Fessenden, Harris, Howard, Wade, Trum- 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, bull, Grimes and Browning were appointed 

The flying cloud, the frosty light: to wait upon the President and inform him of 

The year is dying in the night— the action of the caucus. 

Ring out; Wild bella, and fot bien die, Mr. Seward upon learning the action of the 
‘meeting immediately tendered his resigna- 
_tion, as also did Mr. Chase. 

The Committee held an interview with the 
President, in which there was a free expres- 
sion of opinion. Upon the request of the 
President that each of the Committee should 
‘say whether more good than evil would result 
| from the acceptance of Mr. Seward’s resigna- 
‘tion, Messrs Fessenden and Grimes declined 
‘to discuss the question, Messrs Sumner, 
| Wade and Trumbull advised the acceptance, 
'and Mr. Collamore and others opposed it un- 





Ring out the old, ring in the new— 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress for all mankind. 





Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


King out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times: 


Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The eivic slander and the spite: 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

King in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land— 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.} 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 





LET MY PEOPLE GO! 


Three weeks ago we said in this paper: 
‘‘The beautiful old city of Fredericksburg 





| may be laid in ashes. 
| pate a victory at Richmond. 


‘to it, and will not get it unimportant as it is. | 


| Whilst God has one idea in this war, our 
| leaders have another; and as long as that dis- 
| crepancy exists we shall be cutting against 
| the eternal grain of things.” 

| We have now the sad duty of putting on 
trecord these words as history. 

In the battle of Fredericksburg many sec- 
| ondary causes combined for our defeat. 
| When Gen. Burnside arrived there he gave 
the non-combattants of the city the light of 
‘one day to retire. At the end of that time he 
|did not shell the place. Why? Two rea- 
‘sons: first, on practising with his shells he 


} 
| 


| found that they were of the brand known as 
‘*the Seward shell,”—warranted not to ex- 
plode or hurt anybody: second, he found 
'that the pontoon bridges at Washington were 
| of the same brand as the shells and would not 


‘go off” any better. Thus the whole move- 





cy; for time was allowed for the rebels to 
‘concentrate their entire power at Fredericks- 
| burg and to make it impregnable. If Burn- 
‘side had been a great general he would not 
‘have crossed that river. It is vain that the 
| anti-administration press try to take from 
his shoulders his share of blame ; he has shown 
| He must 

and the 


|himself a hopelessly dull man. 
sink to-the rear with McClellan, 


But back of him lies the real cause of our 
defeat, in the paralysis of all our energies by 
‘slavery. Count Mercier said to the Chair- 
| man ofthe Committee of Foreign Affairs, ‘*] 
| shall tell my Emperor that the United States 
‘have the weapon which would end this rebel- 


| 
| sooner the better. 


{ 


‘lion, but will NEVER use it.” Is_it then so? 
| Is it true that we are to be ruined at last. by 
| the virus which has so long rioted in every 
; vein and artery of the land?) Who does not 
| know that if when Burnside sat down before 
| Fredericksburg, Sigel and Fremont had been 
jsent in other directions to proclaim freedom 
'to the negroes and place weapons in their 
|hands, that army crowning the hills back of 
| Fredericksburg would have dissolved like a 
;morning mist? But Burnside was put at the 
‘head of the army because he was too stupid, 
—morally or mentally, we know not which,— 
to recognize or use any such weapon. 
‘so the aimless murder went on, and will go 
on; and God's everlasting Justice is pledged 
‘that it shall not cease till the axe is laid to 
the root of the tree, and our watchword is 
/MAKE IIIs PATHS STRAIGHT. 
But this is not so by any special will or 
interference or decree of Heaven; but by 
laws so natural and plain that a_ military 
/man who cannot see them should be cashiered 
for imbecility. The general who cannot see | 
that the conquest of 800,000 square miles oc- 
cupied by from ten to twelvé millions of con- 
solidated enemies is a military absurdity, is a 
fool. Could we by any stroke take from 
them four million laborers, and import four 
‘million foes into their heart in place of those 
‘laborers, the matter would assume a very dif- 
ferent shape. Until then there is naught for 
this nation but Gethsemane with great drops 
of bloody sweat! 
| Accareful correspondent assures us that 
there were certainly 15,000 men left killed 
‘and wounded in Fredericksburg when our 
army retreated. Every wounded body there 
—every wounded heart and home here has a 
tongue which shrieks in the dull ear of this 
nation, LET MY PEOPLE Go! 
i ent rea eniearetaa URS SP EUR am 
ter It is remarkable that though France 
| proposes and England refuses to interfere in 
our affairs, the press—particularly the dgmo- 
cratic—continues to assault England and ig- 
nore France. It is evident that they would 
like to act toward England the part of the 
'wolfto thelamb, and that the alleged hostil- 
‘ity of England having failed to furnish an ex- 
cuse, any other is found to answer as well. 





te We admire the taste of the Roxbury 
City Gazette in drawing so largely upon the 
| Commonwealth for its editorial columns, and 
_would suggest that credit should be given 
where it is due. 
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StrRaNGF IteM or Newsparer Exrense. 
—The expense sheet for the New Orleans 
Delta for the week ending July 28, 1860, has 
an item of general expense, namely: **Whi 

| ping Wade, $2." Wade is the colored por- 
;ter of the establishment, and the whipping 
reward of his services is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the very *‘peculiar institution.” 





ta” Prentice says that there is no orator in 
America whose words are so eloquent as 
McClellan's silence. Little Mac's career 
shows a remarkable instance of human 
: mute-abilitr. 





But we do not antici- | 
We are not up | 


ment of Burnside was strangled in its infan-— 


And are not ip cordial sympath 


der present circumstances. 

It is understood that the President insisted 
upon Mr. Seward’s retaining his place, and 
accordingly his resignation and that of Mr. 
Chase have not been accepted, and they re- 
tain their positions, 

There continues to be a variety of rumors 
from Washington of further difficulties, and 
the opinion is prevalent that notwithstand- 
ing the determination of the President to re- 
sist the recommendation of the Republican 
| Senators, he will be obliged to reconstruct 
| his Cabinet of more homogeneous materials. 

The Cabinet ministers are not in theory re- 
sponsible for the policy of the government. 
The people choose the President, they do not 
choose the Cabinet, and they will hold him, 
and not them responsible. After what has 
taken place, the deliberate act of the Presi- 





dent in retaining Mr. Seward, in the face of 
what is really a demonstration of the people’s 
will, made through the Senators, is an un- 
mistakable indication that Mr. Seward’s pol- 
‘icy which the people so earnestly condemn is 
really the President's own policy. If this be 
/not so, why does he not remove him? We 
wait to see if he be but waiting for a more 
| convenient opportunity. 





| 
| A MINORITY OF ONE. 


| Carlyle has called men to remember th‘ t every 
| great. cause,— Christianity, Protestantism, and 
others,—has been at first in a minority of one. 
He has deduced that a minority is even a guar- 
anty of value. Butone who fled from Slavery 
in the South and now owns his own heart and 
brain, learned the yet deeper wisdom that * one 
with God was a majority.”’ 

A scene recently occurred in the Congress of 
the United States which must have stirred the 
, bearts of many earnest and thoughtful people 

with a sense of moral grandeur. ‘I'he Hon. M. 
F. Conway, of Ka1.zas, presented the following 
' Resolutions : 


| Resolved, That freedom and slavery cannot co-exist 

| inthe same government without producing endless 

| strife and civil war; that “¢a house divided against 
itself cannot stand ’’; and that ** this nation must be 
all free or all slave.” 

Kesolved, That the American Union consists of 
those states which are now loyal to the Federal Con- 
stitution. : 

Resolved, That whether the seceded states have 

| accomplished a revolution or not, they have lost their 
place in the Union and all right to its guaranties ; 
and that the Union has a claim to their territory, 
never to be relinquished, but to be asserted by arms 

| or otherwise, now and hereafter. 

| Resolved, That the restoration of the Union as it 

' existed prior to the rebellion, would be a greater 

| calamity than the rebellion itself, as it would give 
new life to the “irrepressible confliet,?? and entail 
npon the nation another cycle of bitter contention 
and civil war. 

Resolved, That the seceded states can never be put 
down but by being regarded as out of constitutional 
relations with the Union, and by being assailed upon 

| principles of ordinary warfare as between separate 
nations. 

Resolved, That if any person in the employment 
| of the United States, in either the legislative or exe. 
; cutive branches, should propose to make peace, or 

should accept or advise the acceptance of any such 
| proposition, on any basis which would restore the 
slave power to its former supremacy in the govern- 
ment; or by any new compromise or amendment to 
the constitution, recognise slavery as an element of 
political power such person will be guilty of a high 
crime. 

Resolved, That the superior resources and military 
prowess of the North in this struggle are beyond dis- 
pute, and that the question of its success turns not 
upon its relative ability, but on the fitness of its Chief 
Magistrate for giving effect to its power. 

Resolved, That it is unsafe to entrust the execu- 
tion of any system of admiuistrafion to persons who 

therewith ; and that no 
change of policy in the conduct of the war is more 
than nominal, which is not accompanied by a com- 

| plete change in the persunnel of the Executive Depart- 
ment. 

Resolved, That it is a matter for serious reflection 
whether ancther election of President must not su- 
pervene before the rightful authority of the nation 
ean be established; and whether, ic the mean time, 
it is not a flagrant waste of our energies to continue 
the war. 

Kesolved. That unless the Army of the West shall 
have swept through the Valley of the Mississi;-pi to 
its mouth, and the Army of the Potomac aunilhilated 
the legions of Lee and Jackson, thus subverting the 
military power of the rebellion, within a reasonable 
time, the best interests of the country and humanity 
require a cessation of hostilities. 

Resolved, That the states of the North, composing 
the American nation, and wielding its power, must 
ever remain one and undivisible on the basis of free- 
dom for all, without distinction of race, color or cou- 
dition; that their mission must ever be to extend 
their own civilization over the entire continent, and 
that whatever derangements. difficulties, checks or 
defeats they my encounter, they must forever cher- 
ish and pursue the inspiring idea of nationality and 
continental dominion. 


When these Resolutions were put Mr. Conway 
recorded fis solitary vote in their tavor. History 
will make a point there. 


For the Commonwealth. 


Mr. Conway was born and reared in Mary- 
land. He knows Slavery from Alpha to Omega, 
He studied Law in the company of such men as 
May and Kennedy in Maryland. He went out 
to Kanzas in comyany with the famous Judge 
Lecompt, whom, with many others, he aston- 
ished by taking the side of Liberty. By the 
simple force ot his fine talent, and not by any 
Wire-} ulling, this young man appeared in Con- 
gress a year or two ago. Last ye.r he delivered 
a speech on the State of the Country, which for 
philosophical analysis of the historical and _polit- 
ical position was not equalled by anything during 
that session. This year he has given a most 
masterly exposition of the dangers to the Nation, 
involved in the division of the State of Virginia 
and the inauguration of military elections in half 
conquered sections ; and I agree with the New 
York Times iv thinkiz.g that the powerful appeal 
deserves the jealous atteution of the Country. 

He now appears before the people as a political 
Curtius,—a young statesman ready to cast himself 
into the fearful chasm which executive and diplo- 
matic imbecility have caused to yawn beneath our 
icet. 

Utterly alone, he speaks his warning to the 
people. Maynard, of Tennesee, was naturally 
very cayer to draw aside attention from the reso- 
lutions by calling them the first propositions for 
dissolving the amon; for every wretched prevari- 
cater there knew that it was a handwriting on the 
wall, and that whenever the contract which pin- 
ions the nation’s hands behind it, making its de- 
feat certain before a foe which is tree from all con- 
tract, is broken, our power over the branch and 
root of treason will be absolute. 

I have looked carefully through these resolu- 
tions, and invite others to do the same I see no 
disanion in them, but the only possible union. 
The writer records his vote by the side of Judge 


Coxwav’s, though it should remain a minority of ‘rally believes so. Government stepping in 
two; he even accepts that proposition that a cannot possibly take that right away or 
trace would be better than the wholesale murder impair it at all, except by faithfully under 
now going on in the land, simply and entircly to taking to defend him better than he can de- 


avoid injuring American slavery. Rather than | fi * 
see chet institution re-appear in our National Con- end himself. But by the same token that 


grees, I would rejoice in sceing not ome stone|* 7° has a natural right to defend his own 


left upon another of this proud fabric, which was 
reared like Dahomey’s throne on human skulls.* 





For the Commonwealth. 
FOR A’ THAT AND A’ THAT. 


So the black man is a citizen of the United 
States for all that! Bully for you, Judge 
Bates. Another question now, Judge, if 
you please. 

Can the United States convert a citizen 
into a chattel? If not, why not? 

If you say, no; because it would be a vio- 
lation of self-evident rights, that reason is 
equally good against the power of a State to 
do such a thing. 

If you say no; because there was no such 
power delegated to the United States in the 
Constitution, it being reserved to the States, 
then the States can chattelize citizens till only 
a small minority is left free. In other words 
the States can become oligarchies, and thus 


lite, liberty and property, he has no right to 
‘make property of another man’s liberty. 
| What I have a right to enjoy, keep and de- 
‘fend, you, Mr. Jefferson Davis, or Mr. J. J.: 
| Crittenden, cannot very well have a natural 
right to take away, and the Government that 
helps youdo it proves by that very act, at 
| least so far as I am concerned, that it has no 
right to exist. The victim of such injustice 
is justified before God and mankind, and so 
|is anybody in his behalf, in rebellion. The 
' government that attempts, though with the 
aid of ten thousand Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston lawyers, all of them iron-clad as 
well as iron-hearted, to vitalize such mon- 
| strous self-contradiction and absurdity, must 
| bring up in chaos at last, as ours is still in 


| imminent peril of doing. 
| No wonder the New York Thugs should 


| mislead the Northern democracy when it sees 


ithe great Republican Party represented at 


'THE MILITARY ADVANTAGE OF SLAVERY | BLACK CITIZENS. 
TO THE SOUTH. The Supreme Court said in the Dred Scott 
The carping fools, whether in the army or case that black men had no rights which 
| out of it, who are anxious to carry on the war white men were bound to respect. J 

| Without touching slavery, would do well to atheistical and insane dogma, which the ¢ 
| carefully consider, if they have brains enough, cle of the Slave Power was forced to utter 
‘the following statement of the advantage for the protection of slavery from the de 
| which slavery gives the South. It is from a struction with which it was threatened by the 


| recent article in the Richmond Examiner:— advancing fight of Christian civilization, has 


“The —< of labor cannot fail to be a 
|very seri®us one at the North, if the war 
|goes on much longer. That country has al- 
| ready lost a million of able-bodied men from 
the business of production. The drain is 
still going on, and a half million more, must 
| be added in another year. This is a frighttul 
|loss to a community whose labor is all per- 
| formed by the class from which enlistments 
\for the army are made. At the South, the 
heavy labor of the country goes on, in spite 
lof the drain of young white men for the war. 
|That labor was always suflicient to provide 
bread and’ meat for the population, beside 
performing much of the work of clothing, 
'sheltering, and otherwise providing for the 
people. 

| ‘* Except in districts overrun by the ene- 
-emy, this labor system is still intact and or- 
ganized, performing all its usual offices for 
society. But the North possesses no such 
‘system, The war makes a frightful hiatus in 
'the ranks of its producing class. A million 


been overthrown by an official opinion of 
the Attorney General, the law officer of the 
United States Government, he being a 
citizen of a Slave State. 
The Secretary of the Treasury submitted to 
Mr. Bates the following case : 


** The schooner Elizabeth and Margaret, of 
New Brunswick, is detained by the Revenue- 
cutter Tiger at Perth Amboy, N. J., because 
commanded by a colored man, and so by a 
xerson not a citizen of the United States. 
As colored masters are numerous in our 
coasting-trade, | submit to you the question 
suggested by Captain Martin, of the Tiger, 
‘Are colored men citizens of the United. 
States, and therefore competent to command 
Ameriean vessels 2’ ” 


Mr. Bates has replied, ina written opinion, | 


that as the Constitution does not detine the 
word citizen, all free persons who are born in 
the United Sates, of whatever race or color, 


practically nullify the Republic. How much | Washington by Seward, trying to make peace 
better is this than the pretended right of se-| With bloody traitors by the sacrifice of his 
cession ? own ‘‘higher law!” The position of the ad- 
Some profundities seem to think that the | ministration cannot but remind a sensible per- 
people, wher they ordained a Government |son of the lines in the old psalm 
‘* to establish justice,” &c., might have del- 
egated to it power to do any conceivable in- 
justice, to commit any crime or outrage on 
human nature, and that all such crimes or 
outrages which it did not delegate to the 


On slippery rocks I see them stand, 
And fiery billows roll below. 

But glory to God for the sound logical plat- 
form of Judge Bates. Let the administration 
regard all loyal men as full United States cit- 
United States authority to commit, are izens, aud make this a war to establish the 
among the reserved rights of the States. To] grand intent of the Constitution, justice to 
these philosophers it is, of course, of no con- | every citizen, and the instincts of the right 
sequence to prove that slavery or any other feeling if not clear-sighted, Northern Democe- 
barbarity is essentially unjust. If any State racy, will be as good to them as everlasting 
shows a legislative act or even a custom in its | granite, interspersed with numerous ponds 
favor, justice must stand aside till the unjust | of refreshing ive. 

see fit to admit it. Stand aside, did I say? | 
It must consent to annihilation. These 
Savans consider that when cannibalism is le- | 
galized by a State, it ceases to be unjust. | 


The propriety of it does not depend on its 
nature, but on the opinion, or rather will, of | GENERAL BURNSIDE’S LETTER. 





Evizur Wricurt. 
13 Avery St., Boston. 
Dec. 23, 1862. 








a political majority ! | His Explanation of “ Movement at Fredericks- 
; : mea urg. 
Now, in the broad sunshine of this intellect, | 
it was silly enough in the framers and rati- icc tags seer a Side Potomac, 
a as Fee . : Falmo c. 19, 1863. 
| fiers of the Constitution to refer therein to Sees eee ee 
| justice as a principle out of, or pre-existent | 
| to, the Constitution, to which that instrument 
| was to be conformed, or, to carry out, to the’! General—I have the honor to offer the fol- 
‘best ability of the said framers and ratifiers, | as reasons gc ane _ pire of the 
|e . . . - | Votomac across the yappahannock sooner 
| just as a house is built according to certain | thaw ‘aban anticipated a Prositent: Sen 
. . . { bh 43 . “A ave 
pre- existent statical and other physical laws. | yetary of War, and yourself, and for crossing 
Justice was not a thing to be established or | at a point different from the one indicated to 
made practically effective, but to be created. ig ean last meeting at the President's . 
: : ring my preparations for crossing : p 
It was to be whatever the people in their) |) do Ih re ee . ; i disc te gk ae 
C eae wi : rites ld place iad. first selected, I dis¢ overed that 
onstitution and pursuant laws should pro- the enemy had thrown a large portion of his 
nounce it to be, that is, whatever the Consti- force down the river and elsewhere, thus 
| tutional majority should pronounce it to be. W —e a defences Py front, and also 
} y s°:OVere « » ‘y- 
| The walls they were to build, however curved thought I discovered that he did not antici 
pene ‘ pate the crossing of our whole force at Fred- 
or inclined, were to determine what should ericksburg, and [ hoped by rapidly throwing 
| thereafter be perpendicular ; the floors, how- | the whole command over at that place to sep- 
‘ever wavy, what should be horizontally level. arate by a bh. apa nme forces of the 
They ought to have commenced their immor- | C7€™Y ©? the river below from the forces be- 
1 . k | rs : ; hind and on the crest in the rear of the town, 
| tal work by saying. Inasmuch as there is no jy which case we could fight him with great 
_such*hing already existing as justice, or any advantage in our favor. 
To do this we had to gain a hight on the 
g & 
extreme right of the crest. which hight com- 
manded a new road lately made by the enemy 


To Major-General Halleck, General-in- 


Chief U. S. Army, Washington: 





common sense of right and wrong among | 
‘mankind, we ordain a Government to create 
rights and wrongs, virtues and vices, by for the purpose of more rapid communica- 
_ Acts of Congress, &e., &e. tion along his lines, which point gained, his 
| The framers of the Constitution, happily, poet te ‘8 erent would Sere bern 
eit 2 : *? scarcely tenable, and he could have been 
did not take any such view of the matter, but driven from them easily by an attack on his 
as fully as plain English could do it, made | front, in connection with a movement in the 
| their government by the people a mere exec- rear of the crest. Pai 
'utive of an assumed sense of justice in the! How near we came of accomplishing our 
: : } object but for the fog and unexpected and 

people. It contains no hint that either the) ynayoidable delay in building the bridges, 
General Government or any State Govern- which gave the enemy twenty-four hours 
'ment can deprive any man of liberty but by more to concentrate his forces in his strong 
As to the | positions, we would almost certainly have suc- 
; ceeded. In which case the battle would have 
people who might at the time already have | been, in my opinion, far more decisive than 
been deprived of liberty, without legal pro- jf we had crossed at the places first selected. 
cess or pretence of crime, it took no special As it was we came very near success. 
action or notice whatever, except to ordain Failing in accomplishing the main object, 

: Oo we remained in order of battle two days, long 
that States containing such people should be enough to decide that the enemy would not 
deprived of a certain portion of representa- come out of his strongholds to fight us with 
It his infantry, after which we recrossed to this 
' side of the river unmolested, and without the 
loss of men or property. 

As the day broke, our long lines of troops 
other, but only about such escape of people were seen marching to their different posi- 
held under State laws to service or labor and _ tions as if going on parade. Not the least 
demoralization or disorganization existed. 

To the brave officers and soldiers whoac- 
Se5 ee : ; complished the feat of thus recrossing the 
suilicient proof of which is, that it carefully river in the face of the enemy, I owe every- 
used language which, of its own force, isinca- thing. For the failure in attack | am respon- 
Hence, I conclude that sible, as the extreme gallantry, courage and 
j endurance shown by them was never exceeded 

and would have carried the points had it been 
possible. 

To the families and friends of the dead I 
can only offer my heartfelt sympathies, but 
for the wounded, | can offer my earnest pray- 
crs for their comfort and final recovery. 

The fact that I decided to move from War- 
renton on to this line rather against the opin- 
ion of the Presiacnt, Secretary of War and 


due process of law and for crime. 


‘tive power in Congress on that account. 
notoriously says nothing whatever about the 
escape of such people from one State to an- 


owing such service or labor to other persons. 
It did not intend to encourage any injustice, 


pable of doing so. 
when slavery is proved unjust—not merely 
unprofitable or inexpedient, but wajust—an 
outrage on human nature, it is also proved 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. And as there is 
no moral difference under heaven—out of the 
brains of fools—between reducing a man to 
slavery and keeping him in it, the States 
have not and never had any reserved rights > 
in the matter, except to liberate and protect yourself, and that you left the whole movre- 
; Res fo ** ment in my hands without giving me orders 
the liberty of all slaves within their jurisdic- “makes me responsible. 
tion. The States, also, have a reserved’ 1 will visit you very soon and give you 


right to punish murder, certainly not to au- more definite information, and finally I will 
: send you my detailed report, in which a spee- 


'ofmen are taken from the support of their on is sabe 
‘families to join the army; and probably a are citizens. The opinion of the Supreme 
‘half million more are diverted from old pro- Court in the Dred Scott case he holds to be 
ductive pursuits to the expensive work con- of no authority, as it was not the question in- 
nected with arming and supplying troops in alii: ken thea toceen t bef th 
the field and vessels on the water. nea, rate ee ee ee 
‘*The labor of the North was always in- Court. 
|sufficient for the vast employments of that} This opinion reverses the action of the 
lo , Thi Heme Y ae +o Pse ‘ ° ° S55 = “4 
country. This deficiency of labor gave rise Government in relation to the citizenship of 
|to the many inventions of labor-saving ma- FE RS IEE EEE RS OR IT 
. 5 . . “ 2 ‘Ts s Ss f <c. hx 
| chines winch so abounded in that community. I z ; ahs . uF xe 
‘It also invited the emigration from Europe ‘nt step towards breaking up that infernal 
| which assumed such vast proportions as to in- spirit of caste which, in detiance of the prin- 
troduce the use of foreign languages in large ciples of the Declaration of Independence and 
districts of country. This deficiency of labor | ¢ " Nc pee ge ‘ : 
: : . £ of the Constitution, has denied men _ their 
also gave rise to the high wages paid at the age ue 
| North, which were higher than were known rights as men that it might bestow privileges 
in any other country or had ever been known | upon favored classes. 
jin history. ee That Mr. Chase, instead of acting at once 
| se vi 12 0 wae as | e ° ‘ 
Upon this scarce condition of labor has upon the self-evident truth that a native man 
| come the war, taking off from one to one and 
(a half millions of men from the industry of F on 
‘the North, and furnishing a heavy demand | oflicer of the Government for a legal opinion 
‘for new departments of labor, for maintaining | upon the question, shows how powerfully this 
| > > : P ilits , rae | . . es 
the most stupendous of all military opera-! anti-democratic dogma had entrenched itself 
tions. Every hour employed by a soldier | 
in the duties of the camp, and by an artizan : : : 
in manufacturing war material, is a dead loss settled that the color of a man’s skin has 
This loss cannot | nothing to do with his rights as a citizen of 
Although this decision 


was a citizen, felt obliged to ask the law 


in public opinion. But the question is now 


to the wealth of the North. 
fail to be felt, sooner or later, in the most in- the United States. 
tense degree by that people. It will manifest 
itself'in the rise of all prices; in the decrease 
of exports; in the 8 arcity and exorbitant 
prices of foreign goods; in the depreciation tivity whose rights as aman are not made 
ofmoney ; in the weight of taxation; and in’ safer by it against the assumptions of power 
the lamentable sufferings of the poor, the : 
widow and the orphan, tor the necessaries of | 
Fite. | nate classes. 
‘*The fanatics of the North used to de- 
nounce the young men of the South for idle- 
ness and pride; but, if they did nothing be- 
fore, these young men fight now; and ifthey —R. J. Meigs, now sixty years old, whose 
were idle before the war, their employment, life-time has been spent in the Southern 
in the army does not decrease the labor of Ciaten auch alll aie tae bahar tel 6 taeren 
our country. In proportion as the northern ° = par he a or . we er ee 
young men were industrious before, is their 11 Nashville, Tenn., has'replied to an article 
loss to the labor of that country felt now. on emancipation in a Baltimore paper. He 
They were more industrious, in fact, than speaks of the results of emancipation in the 
our southern young men, but they were so 
from necessity, and that very same necessity | 
which then compelled them to labor, now op-)  ** Let us candidly dismiss from our minds 
presses the country which has lost their labor all apprehensions of calamities to tlow from 
by sending them to the army. the emancipation proposed by the President. 
‘The worst that can happea irom the measure 
: : 3 : PS will be that those who can force the negro to 
dicated by the President's Emancipation japor for nothing will be compelled vo pay 
Proclamation the rebels will be deprived of him a reasonable compensation for his teil, 
the advantage of the. labor of the slaves, from which they (the employers) will reap 
which has been supporting their entire popu- "°* less, if not aresrer profit. The moral 
: : , : : : condition of both races will be infinitely ele- 
lation, leaving their white men with nothing vated; and, what is more than all, the life of 
todo but to join the rebel army and fight’ our nation will not be sacrificed, as an atone- 
When this ment to offended justice by that divine decree 
policy is fully adopted, and the rebels are — has — out against every people that 
‘ : : z ias been guilty of the inexpiable crime of the 
deprived of the support of their black labor- cieincement 6 man” ° 
ers, the government will then begin to avail + * * + * 
itself of the advantage of the industrious ‘“‘Let us not palter with this great argu- 
habits of northern men over the shiftless idle- ment; let us wipe out this befouling spot ; 
ness of southern Hitherto the let slavery die; let the nation live; let us 
: : : : fear the justice ofgan avenging God, and 
South has made the idleness of her white men) Gand before His awful presence regenerated 
available to fill the ranks of her army, while and redeemed.” 
the North has been crippled by her industrious | 
habits and necessities. But the blindness 


which allows idleness to triumph over indus- 


nominally relates only to the colored people, 


there is not a man of whatever race or na- 


and privilege by aristocratic or more fortu- 





A SouTHERN OPINION ON EMANCIPATION. 


West Indies and says: 


By a vigorous enforcement of the policy in- 


for the overthrow of the Union. 


white men. 





NORTHERN SLAVERY SAVERS SNUBBED. 


try will not always prevail. | In reply to the Fernando Wood story that 
Governor Letcher favored a reconstruction of 
the Union, the Governor publishes a letter, 
denying that he ever knew or saw Fernando, 
or ever corresponded with him or any other 
northern man upon the subject since the se- 
cession of Virginia. Explaining his position, 
he quotes from his message of January, 1862, 


THE CABINET. 


The joy which filled this community on 
Saturday last was only equalled by the cloud 
that gathered on every brow on Monday 
evening. If Mr. Seward’s resignation had 
only equalled that of the people at the event, 
it would have been deep and eternal. Mr. 
Seward once said in a speech, in this city, 


as follows: 


** Mutual respect between the citizens of the 
: See Southern Conf ederac hose of the North 
that he had studied politics in the Massachu- >? vn Confederacy and those of the 
2 . has ceased to exist. Mutual confidence has 
setts school; what Massachusetts thinks of jen sueceeded by mutual distrust, and mutual 
her pupil he might find if he should enter any love by mutual aversion.” 
Phere is not; Herein Governor Letcher undoubtedly ut- 
a town-meeting or lyceum where his name ters the sentiment of the influential men of 
He is the towards the 


toadies 


popular assembly in the state. 


is not greeted with a storm of hisses. Southern Confederacy, 
universally regarded in New England as a 
pretender, a double-dealer, a political game- 
Old Abe has called back—the 
more fool he; but it will not do, — Mr. 
®eward this day is in the cart and sitting on 
his political coffin. We need not feel very 
sad over his recall; for if he had gone, another 
Seward—or one as near like him as could be 
found — would have budded out from the 


cringing spaniels and sycophantic 
: among the northern politicians who are try- 
him ing to restore the old union between them- 
selves and the oflices and plunder of the gov- 
ernment by surrendering it up to traitors. 
his rebel associates 


ster. 


Governor Letcher and 
understand the worthlessness and the base 
They used 


motives of these miserable tools. 
them till they lost, by reason of their sub- 


thorize its commission. 

Glory to Bates! If black men are citizens, 
they are none the less so when wrongfully 
deprived of liberty. If the States, on their 

reserved rights, were to insist on redressing 


their wrongs, it might be, or if vou please | 


would be, unconstitutional for the United 
But if the states refuse 
to exercise theix the 
wrongs of any citizen of the United States, 
Ifa State orders 


States to interfere. 
right of redressing 
is he to go unredressed ? 
innocent citizens of the United States to be 
assassinated, is it unconstitutional for the 
United States to prevent it? Suppose a 
State should enslave a majority of it§ inhab- 
itants, all of them citizens of the United 
States, and as good before its laws as any 
other, and then itself raise a bloody rebellion, 
must the United States abanden all those 
loyal citizens, a majority of the State, to the 
mercy of the rebels? Do you call that 
republicanism, democracy, fidelity to the 
constitutional oath, or even decent humanity ? 
Would such conduct be decent even in a 
‘nation of dogs ? 
‘Yothe United States, the States politically con- 
sidered, are its own loyal citizens in those Statex, 
‘and not othtrs. If these loyal citizens are placed 
under duress by enemies or rebels, it is the 
sworn duty of the United States to remove that 
duress. If faith, honor, and physical power do 
not fail, the Union must last, in regard to auy 
and every Mtate, so long as there is a single loyal 
citizen Within its geographical limits, and after 
that the government will have a right to conquer 
and repeople the territory. 


Have we not fallen on times when it is best 


to have done daubing with republican white- 
_wash the fallacies and the lies of petty des- 


‘honest common sense ? 


pots, and come back to the first principles of 
This is it. Every 
man in the absence of government, has a nat- 


ural right—for everybody else,s sake as well 


! 


as his own—to defend his own life, liberty 
and property, at any rate, every man natu" 


jal acknowledgment will be made of the ser- 
vices of the different grand divisions, corps 
and my general and staff departments of the 
army of the Potomac, to whom I am so much 
indebted for their support and hearty co-op- 
eration. 

I will add here that the movement was made 
earlier than you expected, and after the Pres- 
ident, Secretary of War and yourself request- 
ed me not to be in haste, for the reason that 
we were supplied much sooner by the differ- 
ent staff departments than was anticipated 
when I last saw vou. 

Our killed amoupts to 1152, our wounded 
to about 9000, and our prisoners 700, which 
last have been paroled and exchanged tor 
about the same number taken by us. The 
| wounded were all removed to this side of the 

river, and are being well cared for, and the 
dead were all buried under a flag of truce. 
The surgeons report a much larger propor- 
tion of slight wounds than usual, 1632 only 
being treated in hospitals. 

I am glad to represent the army at the 
present time in good condition. 

‘Thanking the Government for that entire 

support and confidence, which | have always 
received from them, I remain, General, 
Very respectiully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. E. BURNSIDE, 


Maj-Gen. commanding Army of Potomac. 
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Enx@usu Opinion oF THE Peace Demo- 
crats.—The English journals are not blind 
to all the bearings of political movements in 
the United States. Some of them have a 
proper appreciation of the Peace Democrats 
or submissionists. The London Spectator, 

in quoting some of their resolutions, says of 
the submissionists : 
“*They lay down principles which, if they 
are not akin to those of the rebels, differ 
from them in being more petty and contempti- 
ble, without being a whit nobler—that contain 
the seminal principle of secession without the 
vitality of purpose that renders sccession 
strong. The Democrats, indeed, take care 
‘to adore (mystically) the word Union, but 
' strive with all their might to determine unity 
_of purpose, which alone can give 
| meaning.” 


President. . We have McClellan go, 
only to practically reappear as Burnside— 
and Buel has only graduated to Rosecranz. 
We had as well go on with the present 
nuisance that calls itself a Cabinet, until the 
nightmare becomes so utterly intolerable as 
to lead on a reaction strong enough to gain 
So long as such men as 


seen 


us real leaders. 
Holt, Collamer, Browning, and the like of 
them stand so near the door, why not let the 
present herd browse on? : 

But let not the Government think that this 
little Cabinet theatrical at the White House 
will distract the attenticn ofthe Country from 
the fearful voice that comes up from the Rap- 
pahannock as the echo of its incapacity. 


agen ras eo aie 

ANOTHER CoTTON STaTE.—The Nebraska 
City Press says: 

‘“« Mr. Newman, a well known citizen of this 
county, showed us a specimen of Cotton which 
he raised the present season. There is no 
perceptible difference between this article and 
that produced in the ‘* Suyny South,” save 
perhaps a small difference in the size of the 
pod. Mr. Newman informs us that the ex- 
periment prove da perfect success—the Cot- 
ton maturing before frost, though not planted 
until the first of July, which is at least one 
month too late. The soil and climate of Ne- 
braska seem to be adapted to the production 
of almost everything in the line of Agriculture, 
in North America. 


——_-—- sen — 


ter it will not do for the President to place 
himself between the just indignation of the 
people and its objects. The role of a general 
scapegoat may wear an appearance of mag- | 
nanimitv; but he should remember that the | 
quadruped which bore off the burden of He- 
brew transgressions was taken to the woods, | 
and—the balance of the animal’s biography | 
his Excellency will find recorded in ‘* Deu- 
teronomy."—N. Y. Sunday Mercury. 





tg A drunkard, hearing that the earth was 


so often. 


serviency to slavery, all power to aid them in 
the North, and now cast them away in con- 
tempt as worthless things. The secessionists 
know that there is a moral power in the 
North, which will never desist from war 
against slavery, and which will continue to 
crush the northern parasites of slavery as it 
has done, and strip all their apparent suc- 
cesses of the fruits of victory. It was be- 
cause the South knew this that it seceded; 
and knowing this it will never trust itself to 
the broken reeds of promises of northern 
submission, made by their northern cast- 
away serfs. 
Be Ee 

SLtavVERY SAVING OFFICE-HOLDERS AT 
W asHINGTON.—The Washington correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Evening Post, under date 
of Dee. 15, writes: 

‘Rey. Mr. French, chaplain at Beaufort, 
S. C., preached yesterday in the hall of the 
House of Representatives to a crowded audi- 
ence—crowded at first, but not at the ciose 
of the services. When the reverend speaker 
began to praise the negroes of South Caro- 
lina, certain of his auditors grew uneasy, 
and finally, when one of his —* inci- 
dents brought out a more decided anti-slavery 
feeling, a number of officers and depart- 
mental clerks got up in a high state of excite- 


‘ment and went out, accompanied by a due 


proportion of ladies. It has been noticed 
that ever since the fall elections the Demo- 
cratic office-holders (for Democrats still hold 
the best offices in all the departments) have 
have grown bold in their pro-slavery manifes- 
tations. They are getting ready for a Demo- 
cratic administration. Numbers of these 
men contrive to please all administrations. 
When the Democrats are in power they bold- 
ly own their opinions, and at other times the 
keep still and hold on to office on the sonnet 
of their capabilities for good service.” 


~—> 





tg An ee — : oe 
has been made in Philadelphia. No danger 
Leavenworth 


that word a round, said that accounted for his rolling over .= being sold at an advance.—. 


onservative. 
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: THE COMMONWEALTH. 
ages beans Pipe: ad process but it was general in ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. -| The Albany Evening Journal makes the | PROGRESS OF THE WAR. LITERARY REVIEW for research among both public and private docu 
IRS % ce. 18. . ‘ f : ‘ ¢ and private - 
Mrs. Beauregard being at the pomt of following suggestion: THE ARMY OF VIRGINIA. | THE POEMS OF ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR.| @hich ne ton’ devoted Rts life to ¢ coe oe 
» s 5 : f is forthcomin e recently 


Mr. Lane of Ind, introduced a bill to facili- 
tate proof fur the allowance of pensions. ' 

Mr. Nesmitu introduced a bill to provide for 
protection of overland emigrants to the Pacitic. 

Mr. CaRtiLe introduced a bill for the appoint- 
ment of Cou.missioners upon military claims 
arising in Virginia west of the Blue Ridye. 

Mr. Witxinson offered a resolution that the 
Committee on the Conduct cf the War be direct- 
ed to inquire into the facts relative to the recent 
battle at Fredericksburgh, Va., and particularly 
as to what officer or officers are responsible for 
the assault which was made upon the enemy’s 
works, and also for the delay which occurred in 
preparing to meet the enemy, 

On motion of Mr. Witson the bill for the dis- 
charge of disabled soldiers was taken up. 

Mr. Guimes said this was a bill to add more 
Inspectors and Generals to che incompetents al- 
ready appointed. If the men already appointed 
were not proper for their duty, more of the same 
kind weuld do no good. 

Mr. Witson supported the bill at some length, 
referring to the large number of men in the hos- 
pitals, and the necessity for a greater force to 
carry out these discharges properly. 

Mr, FessenpeEn said: We found ail last ses- 
sion that the relief for ali abuses in the army Was 
an increase of rank aud pay, aid especially in 
the Adjutant-Ger.eral’s Office. My friend trom 
Massachusetts insists that these men Cennot per- 
form their duties unless they are all made majors 
and colonels. ‘The trouble is that the man at the 
head does 1.0t see that his subordinates do their 
duty, and not that we have no, proper laws. If 
we had a strong directing mind, which would 
control all under him, we would not have so 
many of these complaints. ‘There is no difficulty 
in having incompetent officers discharged trom 
the War Department. But the remedy is not to 
put them in epaulettes and increase their pay. 
He was tired of that mode of correcting abuses. 
The Brigade Surgeon is competent to perform 
this duty, and he will do it no better if called 
Inspector-General. What we want is order, 
vigilances and discipline, and not more Generais. 

Mr, Wison claimed that a great deal of the 
trouble w: s owing to the inefficiency of the come 
pany officers in not making out the proper papers. 

Mr, NesMitu said in so large an army there 
should be rules to regulate discharges, and thre 
ought to be officers having control of the actions 
of the 7000 surgeons. He reterred to a case 
where a man went to a surgeon and asked fora 
certiticate of discharge, and the surgeon ‘efused, 
telling him he was perfectly able to do duty on 
the tield. The next day the man came back and 
asked the surgeon what ne wohld charge tor such 
a certificate. ‘Thousands of men were discharged 
last Winter upon importunities of members of 
Congress, and théarmy was silently decimated. 

‘The bill was passed. 

Mr. Giximes introduced a bill in relation to 
the bounty of volunteer soldiers in certain cases. 
Referred. 

Mr, Sumner offered a resolution calling upon 
the President for information why Genera! Sax- 


ton was removed from the command at Hilton | 


Head. 

The Bankrupt Act was taken up and Mr. Fos- 
ter addressed the Senate in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Grimes offered a resolution calling 
upon the Seeretary of War for information 
relative to the chartering of the transport 
vessels, the Thames, Niagara and Nymph for 
the Banks expedition. 

é House. 

Mr. Train offered a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
whether any officer or employee in any de- 
partment of the Government is a partner or 
is interested, directly or indirectly, in- any 
banking house or monied corporation, or 
business firm, having contracts with the Goy- 
ernment, and dealing in stocks or other 
property. 

Mr. Bincuam, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported back the bill extending 
relief to the loyal men for slaves wrongfully 
taken or abstracted, with a recommendation 
that it do not pass. 

Mr. Wickuirre, who had originally intro- 
duced the bill, said he did not despair of sat- 
isfying the House that some legislation on this 
subject: was necessary. The bill did not in- 
terlere with the new article of war forbidding 
any army or naval oflicer from returning fu- 
gitive slaves. 

Mr. Mauory called his colleague's. atten- 
tion toa publication in a newspaper which 
emanated trom the War Department giving 
right to have a civil process within our lines 
for the recovery of fugitives. 

Mr. Maynarp said it was necessary that 
some such bill should be passed to protect 
the rights of loyal slaveholders. 

Mr. Lovesoy regretted this discussion. 
He was weary of this persistent and shame- 
less attempt onthe part of the slaveholders. 

Mr. WicktuirFr (from the other side of the 
hall.) —Do you call this a shameless attempt ? 

Mr. Lovesoy—I do eall it a shameless 
attempt. 

Mr. Wickiirre—I am not at all surprised 
to hear that from your standing and position 
on the floor. 

Mr. Lovesoy—lI call it a persistent and 
shameless attempt on the part of the slave- 
holders to get the Army of the United States 
—these volunteers, who have, of their own 
free will, offered up their lives as a sacrifice 
on the altar of their country—to turn them- 
selves to the base business of chasing fugitive 
slaves. And, in this, the gentleman trom 
Kentucky has the effrontery to appeal to the 
justice of the Republicans. What justice is 
there insholding any one as aslave? They 
all have the right to run away. 

There is just as much justice in delivering 


Mr. Wickure explained some 
is bill. 
Mr. BinGuaM, resuming, said it was a! 


points in 
| 


| cowardly, mean attempt to induce the House | 


to send back to the enemy slaves who had fled | 
to the flag of their native country. for protec- | 
tion, and to return them to the hell of human 
boeene: No glossing over could conceal 
this. 

Mr. May said he understood from the re- | 
marks of Mr. Mallory that a general order 
had been issued, forbidding army officers 
from concealing slaves within the jurisdiction 
of Kentucky. He wished to know whether | 
the order was restricted to that State { 

Mr. MaLioky replied that he had made the | 
order more broad than he had found it to be | 
on examination. It was issued by Gen. | 
Grant, directing the officers under him to obey | 
the civil process respecting fugitive slaves | 
escaping into our lines. 1t was not an order 
from the headquarters of the army, but he’ 
supposed it was sanctioned here. He de-_ 
sired to read the order, but 

Mr. Lovesoy said they did not want to- 
hear it read. 

Mr. BinGuaM remarked that the order had | 
nothing to do with the bill, which latter he 
moved to lay upon the table, and this mouon | 
prevailed 80 to 40. ee 

Mr. F. A  Conkuin introduced a resolution | 
which was ad. pied, that inquiry be made wheth- | 
er ietters Of Marque Ought not to be issued tor | 
capturing or destroy... g the Alabama aud vessels | 
ot like ciuaracter. 

‘The House went into Commitiee of the whole | 
on te army bill appropriating $731,000,c00. | 

Mr. Mattoxy offered the tuilowmg resolution : | 
Resolved, ‘Vhat no part of the money appropriated | 
shal be so expended as to encowage the e.cape 
of slaves from their masters, or to support and 
Maintain slaves that do escape trom thcir mas- 
ters, or for any purpose ot emancipation or colo- | 
nization, «¥ for any oti.er object than the re-es- | 
tablishment of the authority of the Constitution | 
and the laws of the United States over the Kebels. | 

This was rejected 33 to 66. ‘Lhe previous | 
question was ordered and the bill passed, 107 | 
yeas tu 3 nays—May, Norton, Wicklitte, 

Iu Committee of the whole, Mr. YeaMan of | 
Ky. made a pro-slavery speech. He said: he} 
would, if the .choice were presented, tuke the | 
Government without Slavery in preterence to | 
Slavery without the Government. But differing | 
from the Radicals, he did not believe that Slavery | 
was the cause of the rebellion—theretore he | 
would do nothing to destroy the institution, nor | 
could he for the same reason support the Presi- | 
dent's proclamation to liberate the slaves, and he 
relied upon the conservative teelung of the people | 
ot the country to sustain him in his positivn on 
this question. ‘ 

Mr. Cravens of Ind. made a speech in opposi- | 
tion to eiuancipation, H 


Senate. 
Fuipay, Dee. 19. 

Mr. Mc ovear offered a resulution calling up 
en the Seeretary of War ior mformation relative 
to the General Bueil court martial. 
Mr Luvruam offered a resolution ealling for | 
the correspondence between the State Department ; 
and the British Government relative to telegraph- | 
ic communication with the Amoor river. 
Mr. Henperson introduccd a bill granting 
aid to Missouri to emancipate the slaves in that 
state. | 
Mr. Lane introduced a bill to provide for 
roads and telegraphs in Kansas. 
‘Ike bBarkrupt bill was tiken up, and Mr. 
DooutrrLe moved an amendment so as to recoge | 
nize the laws of the several states, exempting 
homesteads, which he withdrew tor the present. 
The senate adjourned over to Wednesday. 


House. 


Mr. Kecioca offered a resolution calling 
for information communicated by John Says, 
U.S. agent, relative to captured Africans 
landed in Siberia. 

Mr. Lane offered a resolution inquiring as to 
the expediency of providing for the discharge 
at once from service of disabled soldiers, and 
of the return to their regiments of those fit for 
duty. He read a letter from the Convalescent 
Camp, dated the 1oth., which relates the de- | 
plorable condition of the soldiers there. 

On motion of Mr. Burrinton, the Senate 
bill to facilitate discharges, was taken up and 
passed. 

Mr. Casey presented the credentials of 
Mr. B. F. Flanders, as a representative of 
the 2d. District of Louisiana, and moved that 
he be sworn in. Objection was made and the 
pao were referred to the Committee on 

‘lections. 

Ommotion of Mr. SarGent, a resolution 
was adopted inquiring as to the expediency of 
providing foran Assistant Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue for the Pacific states and ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. DeELapLaIne, offered a resolution for 
a Committee to inquire into the cause of the 
disaster at Fredericksburgh. 

Mr. SeEpGwick, reported — resolutions 
thanking Lieutenants Worden and Morris, 
for services in the contest with the Merrimac, 
these resolutions being a neccesary pre- 
requisite to their advancement in rank. 

A bill for payment of pensions was amend- 
ed so that no money should be paid to any 
person who had rendered aid to the enemy, 
and passed. 

Mk. Stevens made a speech explaining 
his financial propositions. 

The House adjourned over to Monday. 





| 
FORWARDING PACKAGES TO THE SOLDIERS. 


slaveholders into the hands of the slaves as in| 


delivering slaves into the hands of the slave- 
holders. The former might be done with 
great propriety, for the slaves are superior to 
them mentally, physically and morally ; be- 
sides, their sales is undoubted. | protest 
avainst. bringing before the House this mis- 
erable ulcer, which is sought to be uncovered 
here. [tthe rebels have triends and sympa- 
thizers on this tloor they could not do any- 
thing more than they have done to retain 
their positions in this hall. 

Mr. Bincuam, replying to Mr. Wickliffe, 
said the reference of this bill to the Judiciary 
Committee was the proper one. — In his opin- 
ion it was a violation of the Constitution, and 
if the principle should be established it would 
return some day to torment the inventor. 
The bill authorizes the Federal Government 
to interfere with the rendition and determi- 
nation of fugitive cases within the limits,of 
the States, ina manner unknown to the Con- 
The Federal Goverment cannot, 
by law, intervene in any State. He had 
heard it) reiterated more than once, and not 
more frequently than by the gentleman trom 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Matrory inguired whether, under 
the principle of Amplityving the Constitution 
in time of war, it might not be amplitied to 
meet the objection of the gentleman in the 
particular stated. 

Mr. Binguam replied that the gentleman 
had not found in his course any room for in- 
timating any such amplification of power as 
that suggested. He had attempted to ex- 
clude any sach conclusions. 

Mr. Marrory—Then I do not comprehend 
your positions. 

Mr. Bincuam—Then, if you don’t under- 
stand why do you undertake to explain them. 

Mr. Matvony—There was nothing in the 
question Lasked to lead to the supposition 
that L understeed the doctrine of the gre ntle- 
man (Mr. Bingham.) [asked him a question 
to fix my understanding of his doctrine, and 
he assumed that | understood him, which no 
other gentleman can do. 

Mr. Bincuam—You undertake a consider- 
able job to judge of the intellectual faculties 
of all. others. 

Mr Mattory—No: 
omniscience, 

Mr. BiscuamM—The gentleman then sets 
himself up as a judge of omniscience. Mr. 
Kingham then argued that the bill was op- 
posed to the new article of war, the Contisca- 
uon and Emancipation Act, and not the least, 
the act which expressly provides that the Ex- 
ecutive may employ in the service of the 
United States, slaves, whether belonging to 
rebels or loyalists, coming into our lines. 
The bill was for the purpose of hunting down 
and seizing slaves. 


stitution, 


that would require 


Mr. Wick irre said that was not the ob-| 


ject of the bill. 

Mr. BinGuaM quoted from the bill to show 
that the process was intended to be served, 
whether in camp or on the march, and officers 
and soldiers were ordered, under peaalty, to 
make return of the fugitives. There was no 


- from the cold 


| The delays and difficulties attendant upon 
sending small packages of clothing and other 
articles of necessity to the soldiers in the 
field has been a cause of much solicitude to 
their friends, who being informed of their 
wants are desirous to supply them. Having 
|no means of transportation certain to reach 
them they resort to the mail and pay the enor- 
_mous rates of ‘letter postage, three cents a 
‘half ounce. Many a poor woman after work- | 
}ing hard for the money to buy the material 

for a flannel shirt takes it to the post office 

and pays the rate of letter postage on it that 

she may feel some assurance that it may 

reach her husband or son and protect him 

and storms to which he is ex- 
n this way stockings, boots, drawers 
The 


necessity which calls upon friends at home 


posed, 


and a great variety of articles are sent. 


to send these articles arises for the most part 
from the fault) ofthe government in not sea- 
sonably furnishing supplies of clothing, and 
promptly paving the soldiers, It would 
seem that it would not be dithicult for the 
government to establish a svstem by which 
small packages of such articles might be for- 
warded safely and promptly at a much lower 
rate than letter postage. A correspondent 
sends us the following communication, the 
suggestions of which are worthy of careful 


consideration by the government. 


Editurs of the Commonwealth :—Some of 
the soldiers’ friends would like to forward 
them, in their need, tlannels, gloves and mit- 
tens, and even boots, by mail, but the great 
amount of postage upon such articles often 
prevents their being forwarded. It would be 
economical and prudent for the Government 
to forward such by especial care and speed 
at the low rate of one cent per ounce weight, 
instead of three cents per half ounce, the 
present rate. Such an aarangement would 
be for the comfort and health of the soldiers. 
Although the P.O. department might lose 
money by such an arrangement, much hospi- 
tal expense would probably be avoided there- 
oy. Weneed healthy soldiers at any cost. 

The delivery of such articles safely and 
speedily is more important to them than the de- 
livery of letters. They should go apart from 
letters and papers. 7. 





| Mary Ann Rythers of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has applied for a decree of divorce 
from her husband, because he is an officer’ 
| and doing service in the rebel army. 


death, Gen. Butler has sent a respectful note. The ‘oldest inhabitant” will remember | 
to General B. offering him leave to visit his" how conveniently, during the war of 1812, 
wife. ‘they used to bestow their ‘‘ shinpyasters” in 


The new census shows that Chicago has the cuffs of their coat sleeves. If this war is | 
increased in population since the census of ‘° last long, the tailors would doubtless con 


1860, 27,768. Its population now is 137,- Sult the public convenience by leaving an | 
070. Opening in the coat sleeve. 


The gunboat Cairo was blown to pieces on | It seems that a man named Cumberland, at | 
the Yazoo River by a rebel torpedo. | Washington, has been enjoying the honors of | 
From San Francisco we have reports of, fem ee Op — e pea of One way: com | 
new gold discoveries on the Boise Riverr | ery ~ ads raga mney — 
valing in richness the Salmon River mines. | — Dee re Seek * anpetck | 
ment.” By the way O.C.K.has one fault | 
A Bombay merchant has assured the cot- | —‘ my wes” : 
ton supply association of England that, by | : 
the end of December 1863, there would be! With great regret we have ta announce that 
2,000,000 bales received from India, enough | Sheridan Knowles, author, actor, and artist, 
to keep all the mills going even if no cotton | died at Torquay, on the 23d Noy. His ver- 
| sion of ** Virginius.” is the most popular on 
| the stage, and must ever endear his memory 
\wherever the language is known. He was 
|also the author of ‘* Caius Gracchus,” ‘* Wil- 
jliam Tell,” and other fine plays. While in| 
The N. Y. Herald attributes the defeat at this country he was not very successful as an 
Fredericksburgh to Horace Greeley, Should | actor, but he was always popular in society. 
not the rotten transports of Banks’ expedi- | A speech that he made at the Typographical 
tion be attributed to Horace also? | Society's Banquet, in Washington, about 18- | 
The exact spot on which Birger, the Ger- 33, if our memory may be trusted, has been 
man ballad-poet, lies buried, has for some , Preserved asa model of oratory. Mr. Knowles 
time been a matter of speculation. Chance ban always proud of his connection with the 
has brought it to light. The sexton of the Pr ting business. He was born at Cork, | 
cemetery befcre the Weender Thor, at Got- | Ireland, in 1781, and therefore died in his | 
tingen, was ordered bya Gittingen family seventy-eighth year. As an artist, his fame | 
to look for the remains of one of its members, | Wil rank not so much among the great, as it) 
In deciphering the inscriptions of old tomb-_ certainly must among the good. 


stones he found a monument close by the little | 


were received from America. 


The President has not yet loosed on the 
country all the scoundrels. Twenty-four po- 
litical prisoners are yet in Fort Delaware. 














. : Winter Quarters are in process of construc- 
mound which has been regarded as Biirger’s ‘tion at Deep Creek, Va., for the soldiers | 
grave, entirely grown over with shrubs, and 

covered with a thick crust of moss. When! 
this was cleared away the following inscrip- | 
tion became visible: ‘* The town of Géttin- remove the present Police Commission of the | 
gen to the poet August Biirger;” with the City of New York. He is determined to have | 
dates of the birth and death of ‘* the poor in- a police which will assist him in case of any 
The monument consists of collision with the General Government. All 
of which the President deserves by not having 
arrested Seymour when he first began to} 
spout treason,—a thing which unchecked was 


stationed at Camp Mansfield. 


Gov. Seymour has definitely determined to | 


habitant below.” 
a Doric column, bearing an urn. 


The notorious Kerrigan has turned up 
again. He was arrested at Willard’s Hotel, 
in Washington, last week. 


sure to demoralize the masses. 


The Buckeye State published at New Lis- The following smart reply was made by the 
t first embassador of the Japanese Embassy at | 
Paris to M. Thouvenel, the late French min- | 
ister of Foreign Affairs, upon the latter's ex- | 


bon, Ohio, intimates the existence of a secre 
organization in the township of Wayne, for 


the purpose of resisting the draft. | 
MC! B 7 blished in Frat pressing the surprise with which he saw them 
eee aude shasta buesill dua: vedin rance, eating raw fish. ‘How can you eat raw 
: sees _ the Ride of a mie or quick ¢.4,9% + The 
de: > ef ness sh. » obser- : : 

siooris biota f vice ee of fish 6 obs¢ = was the quiet reply. | It silenced Mons. 
vations anole ats reners rel | ap 
seeps ace apply to animats - gener » as well MT onvenel. 
as to fish, as M. Bernard finds in all the mus- | 


same way you eat raw oysters,” 


. . . . a . rr 
cular tissues a substance analogous to vegeta-_ Theatricals are flourishing at Norfolk, Va. 


ble starch. This substance, which is accom-, Edward Everett has had to disappoint his | 
panied by certain azotized matters, disappears many Lycenm engagements on account of 
when the process of death is slow either by poor healih. The other night at Worcester 
disease or by slaughtering. Prolong the his place had to be filled by Hon. Owen Love- 
agony of the a you destroy this joy! : 

matter, the product of good nutrition, and 

The same effect is produced 
flesh of an overdriven 


Thomas Hughes (author of Wm. Brounct | 
Oxford) is out over his own name in the 
Spectator, denying, as has been claimed, that 
he is in favor of the Prize Ring and severely 
castigates a defence of it which appeared in 
the Saturday Review. The picture that Mr, 
Hughes gives of the violence and indecency | 
accompanying these brutaf affyirs suggest | 
The Zouaves d'Afrique in Kansas have that England might find inhumanities nearer 
finally been mustered into the service of the than New Orleans to hold up her pious hands 
United States. They had been serving with- oyer, 
out pay, and many of them had families that 
were suffering. They are to be paid from the 
time of enlistment, and will join the Army of sided at the probing of Garibaldi’s wound. 


spoil the meat. 
by overdriving ; the 
ox parts more readily with its juices when 
soaked in water than that of an unfatigued 
animal. As regards fish, M. Bernard states 
that cod which die in water are worse than 
those that die in air. 


An English and a French physician pre- 


the Frontier under General Blunt. 
But the Frenchman made a probe with | 


A Baltimore correspdndent of the Ai, procelain at the end, on which the lead left a/ 


Evening Post says, the ‘** Old War-Horse,” 
as ex-Governor Licks is familiarly styled, has 
got upon the right track at last. The war The Emperor of Annam (a Chinese mon- | 
In the presence of a arch) has sent to the French Admiral Bon- | 


purple stain. 


has opened his eyes. 
number of gentlemen he recently declared nard the decoration of the Great Order of| 
that ‘‘he was now convinced there never Chochin-China. This decoration, which, for-| 
would be any peace for this country until tunately for the bearer, he is not compelled | 
slavery was abolished throughout the land, to wear consists of two large elephant’s teeth | 
and to this end he supported President Lin- and two large rhinoceros’ horns, each tooth | 
coln’s proclamation and plan of compensated and each horn being a load for a man. 


emancipation heart and hand. ze . é ean EI 
Wm. J. Gallen, of the Second district of 


Soiled postage stamps are to be redeemed yfinnesota, has served notice on Ignatius | 
inthis state at the post offices in Boston, Donnelly, member elect of Congress, that he | 
Lowell, Salem, New Bedford, Worcester and gyal] contest. his | 
Springtield. The redemption will begin soon. making, he 
On the first day of redemption in New York, Bonnelly. 
more than twenty thousand dollars worth i 
were presented, in packages varying in value 


seat; the soldiers’s vote! 


alleges, the majority of Mr. | 


The Paris correspondent of The London | 
Times says: ‘* Contracts have been concluded | 
by the French Government for the supply of | 
the army in Mexico for two years. From | 
this it is reasonable to infer that a prolonged | 
occupation of the country is intended. 

At Yonkers, N. Y., on Thanksgiving day, Two of the new streets in Paris are to be | 
six Congregations united together in the First called Rue de Mexique and Rue de Puebla. 


from one up as high as one thousand dollars. 

Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, says that 
‘* Banks has gone South to establish another 
d—d corral for runaway niggers !” 


Presbyterian Church, to attend religious ser- 
vices. There were the two schools of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Dutch Reformed, 


The London Times says that it has Leen) 
arranged that the marriage of the Prince of 
en Se > Princace > “1 : 2» 
Episcopal, Baptist and Methodist Churches Wales with the F rincess Alexandria shall be | 
hte ministers SOlemnized at St. George’s Chapel Windsor, 
united in preaching the sermon. The t and not according to precedent at the Chapel | 
was Ephesians 5: 2) ‘* Givine thanks always, Royal, St. James. The Lord Chamberlain | 
as ) slans ods oY, b * bess Aint. * * F ’ : 
for all things, unto God and the Father, in has received her Majesty's. commands that | 


the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The the ceremony shall be celebrated with the ut- | 


represented, six, several 


tex 


‘ 4 . . . ag shanna , 
discourse was divided into six heads, and a ™st magnificence 


At the close 





part assigned to each minister. : 
Mititary SuppPiies FOR THE FRENCH IN | 


Mexico —Ht appears that large quantities of, 
supplies of various kinds for the French army | 
in Mexico, are being sent from the United | 
States. Does not this have a very close re-| 
At a banquet recently given at Tronsoe, in semblance to the assistance which the British | 


of the services in which the audience were 
much interested, a collection was taken up for 


the starving operatives of Lancashire in Eng- 


land. 


Norway, a dish of fresh beef was served which Government allows its subjects ts render to 

was found Jast summer in tin cases, buried at the pebels, and which we complain of as a vio- | 

Spitzbergen. According to indisputable in- jarion of neutrality 3 The N. Y. Evening | 

dications, these cases were placed there by the p,s¢ says. that from Oct. 3d. to December 
ol Sy rs . . 

: Sos lie? . ap 4 : ok j 
Parry expedition, in 1856, The meat was jorh, not less than twenty vessels have been, 
perteetly fresh, and had not contracted any (Jared at New York for Vera Cruz, with 
cargoes consisting for the most part of articles | 
contraband of war. It il] becomes us to com- 

i : j nels or allowing our enemies to 

Harre, says that: ‘* An experiment of an plain of F i 8 ;' b i i ~ h | 
Boas . Ss ied with contraband goods from her 
electric piano has been tried at the Palace of be supplied — 1 h E ne : 
ee : : : orts WwW ow the enemy Mexico, a} 

The inventor, who isa native POTS, — nee oe *| 
nation with which we are at peace, to be sup- 
It would be well for 


bad odor. 


The Paris correspondent of the Journal du 


Compeigne. 
of Treves, gives to the instrument great 


power, and the air played was repeated on ok hi 
. . » wo OOK s > - 
another piano placed at the other extremity ce government: Se 100K Ge Fees matics, re 


He pretends that, while play- membering that ** he who would have equity | 
q must do equity.” There is certainly no rea- 
son why we should do injustice to Mexico, to 
assist France in getting a position on this 
Continent from which she may be able to as-| 
» before yi] our democratic institutions and the integ- 


plied from our ports. 


of the palace. 
ing a tune in Paris, he can have it repeate 
instantaneously at St. Petersburgh, provided 
the electric wires are intact.” 
The population of Fredericks! 
the war broke out was about 






rity of our government, as by her interven- 


Que of the Seat things the tion proposition she has shown her disposi- 
: g: 


said was when he met McClellan, after the 


Army got back into its old trenches: ** Weil, ., "i rie . 
General, I have heard of people being knocked | ©” We observe that some papers are speak- 


; ; : iv’ , ing of mountains, bills or great heights be- 
into the middle of next week, but we are 4 Be Scleceidaaek a here been he 
many years quite familiar with that vicinity, 
and with the exception of a hill close on the 
Mr. Henry Thomas Hope, eldest son of the river some three miles above Falmouth, re- 
wealthy capitalist of Amsterdam, died at his member no great heights, certainly nothing 
mansion in London on the 4th. His im- deserving the name of hill, except on the 
mense property will be mainly inherited by Northern side of the river. The land how- 
his only child, the Countess of Lincoln. ever does gradually rise. 


tion to do. 





first people Lever knew who were knocke 
into the middle of last year.” 


The Englishman said there was no bullet. ; 


An advance after the reverses at Freder-. 
icksburgh, can hardly be expected to take, 
place immediately, certainly not while an in- | 
vestigation into the cause of the disaster and 
a controversy in relation to the blame of it, 
is going on. The ‘extent of the loss is yet 
undetermined, the estimates and statements 
varying from day to day. It is probable that 
an estimate based on some reports. and pub- 
lished several days since, is not the truth. 
This gives a loss of 6,180, in the second corps, 
Couch’s ; 1,325 in the Ninth, Wilcox—a total 
of 7,505 in Sumners’ grand division; 2,950, 
in the fifth corps of Hooker's division ; 2,850 
in the first corps, Reynold’s, 200 in the sixth 
—making 3,050 in Franklin’s division, and a 
grand total of 13,505. Hancock’s division, 
Couch’s corps lost 3,300, more than either of 
the other corps or grand division. An official 
report of Gen. Reynold’s corps, gives— 
Doubleday’s division, 190; Gibbon’s 1.150; 
Meade’s 1,480—total 2,820, or very near the 
estimate above. Upwards of 1,000 of our 
dead have been buried, most of them stripped 
of their clothing. The rebel loss, by admis- 
sion, reaches 2,500, including two Generals, 
Thomas T. Cobb, of Georgia, and Maxey 
Gregg‘of S.C. Cobb is said to be a brother | 
of Howell Cobb, and Gregg of Rhode Island | 
descent. | 
Gen. Burnside, in an official dispatch, as-| 
sumes the entire responsibility of the move- 
ment, and expresses confidence that but for | 
the loss and delay in building of the bridges, | 
it would have been successful. He had hoped | 
by a vigorous attack, which came very near | 
success, of separating the forces of the rebels | 
The fact that they did not afterwards attack | 
him, he adduces to sustain the views that it 
was not altogether a rebel victory. His state-. 
ment is that our killed amounts to 1,152, 
wounded 6,000 to 7,000, and prisoners, 700. 
Of the wounded about half treated in the. 
The N.Y. Tribune, gives as an 
oflicial statement, the losses as follows: 2d. | 
(Couch’s) corps 3,981; 9th (Wilcox) 1,350; 
3d. (Stoneman) 1,124; 5th (Butterfield) 2,- 


hospitals, 


424; Ist. (Reynolds) 3,007; 6th (South) 
415. This makes a total in the right division, 


Sumner’s, of 5,361; centre, Hooker's 3,548; 
left, Franklin’s 3,452 ;. 
statement reduce Hancock's loss to 1,870, 


The figures in this 


nearly one-half, and consequently the loss of 
Sumner, and increases the loss of Hooker's 
and Franklin. The grand total is 1,128 
killed, 9,105 wounded, and 2,078 missing— 
aggregate 12, 310. 

Several rebel raids have been made in the 
neighborhood of Harber's Ferry, but with lit- 
tle success, the defences being greater than 
was anticipated by them. 

On the morning of the 19th, a force of about 
100 of Hampton’s cavalry, entered Occoquam, 
and captured 80 of the N. Y. cavalry, eleven 
suttlers, and six sutler’s wagons. 

Gen. Nagle has recently made a reconnois- 
ance from Yorktown to Gloucester county, 
Virginia, in which he captured several leading 
rebels, and about 1,000 horses, cattle and 
sheep. Major Hall, of the same command, 
in a movement of 60 miles from Yorktown, 
captured a quantity of leather, and destroyed 
a tannery. 

CAMPAIGN IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

A rebel force of 500 or 600, infantry, ar- | 
tillery and cavalry, made an attack on a 
small force in garrison at Plymouth, N. C. 
on the 10th. This force was composed of 
one company of the Massachusetts 3d, and 
one of the North Carolina Ist. The town 
Our loss was 17 captured, 4 


+ 


was burnt. 
killed and wounded. 
field, on board which the force took refuge, 


The gunboat South- 


was disabled by a shot through her steam | 
drum, and some of the inhabitants of the 
town were kille-l. The rebels retreated be- | 
fore the gunboat Commodore Perry got with- | 
in range of the town. 

A battle took place near Kingston, N.C. 
onthe 13th inst, between five brigades of 
Federal troops and about an equal number of 
rebels. After five hours hard fighting, the | 
rebels were driven from a strong position, 
bordering on a creek, and made a rapid _ re- 
treat, our forces capturing 11 pieces of ar- 
tillery 400 to 500 prisoners, and a large 
amount of stores. Federal loss 260 killed 
and wounded. The gunboats were of but 
little service, not being able to reach Kinston, 
on account of the low stage of water in the 
river Neuse. 

At our last advices, Gen. Forbes was pro- 
ceeding towards Goldsboro. The rebel ac- 
counts state that the railroad south of Golds- 
boro has been torn up and that there was a 
coricentration of forces to meet his advances. 
It was calculated that the force was suflicient 
to ‘battle if not capture the invaders.” A 
previous rumor has already repulsed Gen. 
Forbes at Goldsboro, before he could possi- 
bly have arrived there. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

A rebel raid of 2000 cavalry and upward, 
was made near Jackson, Tenn., on the 20th, 
tearing up the railroad track and burning a 
bridge. The town of Trenton was captured, 
itis presumed by the same force, there being 
force there of 200 men, half of 
sick, After a short fight the 
force surrendered. A small Federal force, in 


areconnoisance to Lexington, Tenn., was 


but a small 


whom were 


badly cut up on the 19th. 

The official report of the losses in the bat- 
tle of Prairie Grove, near Fayetteville, Ark., 
puts the killed and wounded in the command 
of Gen. Herron at 843: Gen. Blunt's 152 
total 995. Rebel loss estimated much higher 
in killed and wounded, and several hundreds 
from deserters. It is stated that 1500 were 
buried by our troops. A request of Hind- 
man to be allowed to send a topographical 
engineer to make a drawing of the late bat- 
tle-field and its approaches, is said to have 
been denied. It is probable Hindman sup- 
posed it was aconstitutional. privilege which 
the conservatism of the North would concede 
to him. 

It appears to be well determined that the 
Bank's expedition is to rendezvous at Ship 
Island, near to New Orleans and Mobile, vet 
a large part of it came nigh going to the bot- 
tom, by reason of the unseaworthiness of the | 
transports. It is stated officially that the 
chartering of the vessels was left to General 
Banks, Banks delegated the power to Com. 
Vanderbilt, and Vanderbilt relied upon the 
judgment of the inspectors. 

Gen. Sherman is reported as having em- 
barked at Memphis for some expedition, and 
the expedition of Gen. MecClernand is ex- 
pected to move about this time. 

A brief dispatch from Gen. Foster an- 


, has the inheritance of genius, being the daughter 


| “* And the bright feast of Christmas is dawning, 


| one, we should not dread the comparison of this 
| with it. 


soci:| resu/ts of Emancipation 
where it has taken 
volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 
sent crisis, can ha 


Count Montalembert; is base 
ports; and its statements, which comprehend every | 
form of the question, are fully reliable. j 


lowing extract from a notice of the Fre 
in the Cérutian Examiner, may testify. 
nounced, ‘‘among the most pos Meee 
and timely books of the year. 
and eloquent, candid 


Boston : Ticknor § Fields. 1863. 
gold.) 


There are really passages in this book whieh 
make us feel as if Mrs. Browning’s mantle were 
still upon earth. An ardent Catholic, every win- 
dow of her soul burning with some saint, Miss 
Proctor impresses her readers with a perception of 
the humility and devoutness which in the past 
had their shrines in the cathedrals which only a 
real conviction could have reared. Miss Proctor 


(Blue and 


of Barry Cornwall,—“ the golden-tressed Ade- 
laide,”—and the grand-daughter of Basil Mon- 
tagu. All through her poems one feels that she 
draws upon an accumulated capital of culture, 
that her poems in every sense but the religious are 
filtered. Sometimes we feel painfully how a little 
more liberation in the latter regard would have 
made a poem or a sentiment absolutely perfect. 
For example, there is a poem called “ Christmas 
Fiowers,” in which there isia regret that whilst for 
every other holy day and season there are flowers 
abloom, there are none for Christmas. We quote 
a few verses. 


And Mary is blest ; 

For now she will give us our Jesus, 
Our dearest and best. 

And see where she stands, the Maid- Mother, 
Her babe on her breast. 


»‘ And not one poor garland to give her ; 
And yet, now, behold. 
How the kings bring their gifts—myrrh and incense, 
And bars of pure gold: 
And the Shepherds have brought for the Baby 
Some lambs from their folds. 


‘* He stretches his tiny hands towards us, 
He brings us all grace ; 
And look at His mother who holds Him,— 
The smile on her face 
Says they welcome the humblest gifts 
In the manger we place, 





‘When love takes, let love give,; and so doubt not: 
Love counts but the willy: 
And the heart has its flowers of devotion 
No Winter can chill ; 
They who cared for ‘ good will ’ that first Christmas | 
Will care for it still. 


“In the chaplet on Jesus and Mary 
From our hearts let us call, 
At each Ave Maria we whisper, 
A rose-bud shall fall, 
And at each Gloria Patri a lily, 
The crown of them all!’ 


Certainly, if for the Ave Maria and Gloria there 
could have been substituted something real it | 
would be hard to imagine a more tender strain | 
than this. This book will be repulsive to bigots, | 
unnoticeable to the worldly, but to those who are | 
trving in the face of all storms and tempests to | 
soar into the pure ether,—through Peace to| 
Light,—the volume will be read and treasured. 


For Children. 
Walker, Wise & Co. have published two vol-| 
umes by Miss Lander called ‘ Spectacles for | 


Young Eyes.” 
ing descriptions and minute observations in the 
Here Boston | 
tinted with all the colors of romance, and with 
truth, too; and St. Petersburg is walked through | 
as if it were Boston, by one who has evidently | 


It is to be a series involving pleas- 


most interesting cities. we have 


been in person over every’ part of every street and | 
through every building she describes. The family | 
of the author of these books, honored: hitherto | 
wherever Patriotism is treasured and Art revered, | 
will hereafter, we predict,tbecome a valued house. 
hold name also. 

Tue Atvantic Montaty for January was 
greeted with several rounds of applause in every | 
high and authentic quarter. One said, “It is fvel- 
ing the breath of the President’s New Year ;” an- | 
other, “ It is better than Blackwood in its palmiest | 
be no doubt that the number 


days.” There can 
is an honor to the whole country; and if all the 
magazines that shall be issued in Europe that 


month should be combined by an Eclectic into 


All is so good that we will quote noth- | 
ing, but only say that Mr. Hawthorne’s “ Recol- | 
lections of a Gifted Woman” is the best piece of | 
work he has done in this magazine, entircly fas- | 
cinating ; and that Mr. Lowell’s poem showing us | 
how “the Goose of to-day is Memory’s Swan’’ is | 
a felicity worthy to be taken as a good New Year’s | 
Gift by all who are trying to live their life. 


Adbertisements, 





| 
| 

Hoston AMusic Hall, | 
GRAND JUBILEE CONCERT | 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JAN. I], 1863, 
IN HONOR OF | 

TILE DAY! | 

THE PROCLAMATION! 
THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVE! 


THR SPIRIT OF THE FATHERS AND 
THE CONSTITUTION! 





The exigencies of the war have made necessary, 
in the judgment of the President. and as an exercise 
of the military power of the trovernment, the issue 
of a Proclamation, emancipating all pereons held as 
slaves in such States as shall be in rebellion against 
the Federal Government on the first of January, 
1863. 

Confident in the belief that this first day of the new 
year will prove the complement of the 4th of July, 
1776, and a newera in the history of the Republic, 
when the soil of America, hallowed anew by the sac- | 
ritice of so much heroic blood, shall no longer be trod- | 
den by the foot of a slave, we propose to celebrate | 
the occasion by a MUSICAL FESTIVAL, at the) 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, on THURSDAY AFTER- | 
NOON, January 1, 1863, the proceeds of the sale of | 
tickets to be appropriated to the benefit of the freed 
slaves, under the auspices of the Educational Com- | 

| 


mission. 
Leading musical artists, orchestra and chorus, 
consent to lend their aid, and the programme of mu- | 


| sic presented will, it is hoped, be worthy to give | 


voice to the feelings of the hour. 


Henry W. Longfellow, Henry Lee, Jr., 
Josiah quincy, Jr., J M. Forbes, 
Edward Atkiuson, O. W. Holmes, 
Martin Brimmer, R. W) Emerson, 

t. W. Hooper, B. Schlesinger, 
James M. Barnard, Charles E. Norton, 
Edward E. Hale, John G. Whittier, | 
Francis Parkman, John P. Putnam, } 
James T. Field, Otto Dresel, | 
Wm. Endicott, Jr. E. P. Whipple, 

Geo. S. Hale, F. H. Underwood, 
James Sturgis, Jobn 3. Dwight, 
James T. Fisher, K. k. Apthorp, 
Joseph P. Couthouy, U. 8.N. J.C, Haynes. 





Full particulars of Programme hereafter. Mean- 
while, the Committee are happy to be able to promise 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, largely augmented, un- 
der CARL ZEKRAHN, who will perform the glorious 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, and patriotic over- 
tures ; a grand chorus to be conducted by Mr. B. J. | 
LANG, with appropriate choruses from the Oratorius | 
of Handel and Mendelssohn ; a Becthoven Concerto, | 
for Piano and Orchestra, to be played by Mr. OTTO | 


DRESEL, &c., &c. | 
i 


| 








The Concert will commence at 3 P. M. punctually. ; 
Doors open at 2. } 





THE SALE OF TICKETS will commence on Friday, 
Dec. 26, at the Musie Store of Messrs. OLIVER DIT- | 
SON& CO. Every ticket will bear a number corre- ; 
sponding with a certain seat; prices #1 or | 


according to location. 





THE RESULTS OF 


EMANCIPATION! 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


[Translated by Miss Many L. Boorn, translator | 
of M. Gasparin'’s Works on America. 


So little is positively known of the economical and { 
in those countries | 
lace, that the importance of this | 


rdly be overestimated 


It was written at the ——— a the learned | 
entirely on official re- | 


Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
1 neh tion. 
It ix pro-| 
fascinating | 
e It ia, . once, smeeee i 
enthusiastic; as sagacious 
hs arden 


nounces his perfect success in burning the as De Toequeville's work on America; and t 
railroad bridge at Goldsboro, tearing up the #* a ugo’s Legend of en es It 2 —— ific 


o 7 . ar rangement, 
track several miles and whipping the rebels | ‘ogiet {0 (as ex-Suire ead mut ; 
‘of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 


in four engagements. 


conclusions.” | and 
councillo to 
m. 


volume treats. 
t! 


Seknvledrment ot the ality ample ip tna Soak 
nt of t this ; 
to which alsowas recently ieneded The fret prize of 


three thousand francs by the French Academy. 
12 mo. 
Wal be sent FREE BY MAIL, on receipt of the price~$1.50 
Also, lately published, 
THE REJECTED STONE: 
Or INSURRECTION vs. RESURRECTION IN AMERICA 
by M. D, Conway,—12 mo.—50 eents. 


_ ‘* This remarkable book,” says the Christian Exom- 
iner, *‘ discusses the question of Emancipation as the 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold- 
ness of utterance, cogency of argument, wealth of 11 
lustration, and withal a keenness of satire and a fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers, for the book.”’ 
Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument- 
ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reason of the North.” 
The Independent opens its criticiams with the signi- 
ficant query: ‘“* Have we an American Carlyle?” 
—AND— 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 
Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 
by E. W, Reynold. 16 mo., 75 cents. 


This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
but is of permanent ralue. NO OTHER BOOK so thor- 
oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination. 





PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 


16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 


Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 
By Mrs.C H. Dail, author of ‘* Woman’s Right to 
Labor,” ** Historical Pictures Retouched,’’&c. 16 mo. 
Cloth. 63 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


WALKER; WISE & CO 
245 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 









SELF HEALING 
BY NUTRITION WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Are you unwell? Consumptive? Dyspeptic? Cos 
tive? Nervous? Humors? Weak or Sore Eyes? Bad 
Habits ?—Unhappy? Read the INFORMATION I 
will send you for a Dime (coin) and learn how you 
may be well without bitters, pills or powders. 
Knowledge is Power! 28 ELIOT STREET, 


LAROY SUNDERLAND, - - Boston, Mass* 


VALUABLE BUOKS 


JI. P. MEN DUM, 
At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
1083 COURT STREET, 
Among which are the following by THOMAS PAINE, 
t the prices annexed: 

Paine’s Complete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $1,50.— 
Paine’s Politreal Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3.00. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works, | vol., cloth, 
$1,50. Paine’s Theological Works, | vol.; cloth, $1.00. 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket editivn, cloth, $0 25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecies, $0.25. Paine’s 
Politieal Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $3.50. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1 50. 
Paine’s Common Sence, pamphlet, $0.15. aine’s 
Rights of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Sence, 
Crisis and Rights of Man, $9,75. 

“ These are the times that try men’s souls.’’—[ Tho- 
mas Paine, 1776. 

“Man has no property in man; neither has any 
generation a property in the generations which are 
to follow.”—Thomas Parne, 1733. 


3 mo. oct. 4. 





> 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
ON A VULCANITE BASE! 

Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodyment of food. By this method the teeth, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 
gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 
and original contour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest, 
Warranted in every respect eqnal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. gyrCali and see specimens 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 
FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 
WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOSTON. 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE AT 
379 W.AISHINGTON STREET. 





FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 


Political and Military Careers 
REVIEWED! 


PRICE 10 CENTS. Copies mailed on rece:pt or 
stamps. 


LEE & SHEPHARD, 
149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 





THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet. devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
par vaned the good of mankind, is published every 
Wednesday, by J. P. MENDUM. at 103 Court St., 
Boston, Mass., at $2,00 a year. Patronage respect 
fully solicited. 3 mo —oct. 4. 





COLD MEDAL PLANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Be BE. McPHAIL, JR. 


No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 





Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 





FIA NN O.8'! 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Special attention is nvited to his STAR' SCALE 
PIANOS, used and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Mesars. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 
A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





The following testimonials are selected from among hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 
CAMBRIDGE, Dec. , °61—My Dear Sir:—The 
Piano which I bought of you a few months bony 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and is belicved to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex 
ception, have opsien of it in terms of unqualified 
praise. I shall be glad for you to use my name or to 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service to you. 
I am, my dear sir, very 9 of ree 
(Signed) A. P. PeaBopY. 

A. M. McPhail, jr., Boston, Mass. a 

Translated.—¥xtract of a letter from (the husband 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French ianists ever 
in America :— 

ST. Joux, N. B., July 20, 61.—Having used one o 
Mr. McPhail’s Star Pianos instead of a Grand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe 
rior instruments, excelling the highest degree in 

romptitude of action, ¢ jeity and delicacy of 

uch, and in power, purity and sweetness of tone. 

frequent and severe tests, I consider the a 
hes master laces CHARD MULDER. 

aseneiate. RI ER. 
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Political. 


THE BLACK HEROES. 


The N. Y. Herald publishes a letter from 
its correspondent at Hilton Head, giving an 
account of the expedition in which a part of 
the negro regiment, the South Carolina Vol- 
unteers, were hotly engaged in a skirmish 
with the rebels. We extract the following : 


While the greater portion of the negroes 
were adore up the. Darlington, Colonel 
Beard took thirty-four men of the negro regi- 
ment—and, as it was just possib'e that his 
gleaners might .be interrupted before the 
conclusion of their harvest—proceeded to ex- 
amine the adjacent country. To do this, it 
was necessary to cross a sawdust passing 
which they encountered a piece of heavy 
woods, with thick, tangled undergrowth. Be- 
yond these obstacles they emerged into a cir- 
cular open plain slightly rising towards the 
opposite timber. Upon reaching the crest of 
this unwooded space, a galling fire was 
opened upon Colonel Beard and his party 
from every side, except that by which they 
had come. A momentary panic ensued ; half 
the negroes stood firm; two or three ran 
some twenty yards. But Colonel Beard is a 
fighting man, and, what is more, has a per- 
suasive way, which, at a pinch, makes others 
remarkably combative. The contrabands 
rallied, and after the first shiver, fought like 
trumps; standing shoulder to shoulder, they 
pulled no less than fifteen volleys into the 
wood that sheltered their foes; for the ene- 
my’s riflemen were so concealed that not a 
man of them was visible. In fact as they 
warmed to their work, the darkeys seemed 
rather to enjoy the thing, than otherwise. 
sa Minnie ball through a negro’s 
arm ; it falls shattered at his side; his gun is 
loaded; but the arm which should have car- 
ried it to the shoulder will never be raised 
ain. ‘‘ Take dat gun,” says the poor fel- 
low, handing it to a companion, ‘‘ and shoot 
dat at secesh for me.” Another ball finds a 
lodge in a man’s arm and penetrates his side 
passing out and making four wounds. He is 
ordered to the rear, where Dr. Hawkes, act- 
ing assistant surgeon, United States Army, 
(who did his duty under fire, like a man,) is 
attending to the soldiers first wounded. But 
the darkey is a fighting fellow, and, with the 
blood spurting from his wounds, stops en 
route and takes another crack at the foe. That 
chap ought to have the Order of the Black 
Eagle. He’s a trump, if he is cast in ebony. 
On reaching the doctor, the following conver- 
sation ensues :— 

‘*T ’spec, doctor, I’se wounded.” 

“Well, I can’t attend to you just now; 
you see I’m busy.” 

‘‘Berry well, doctor; dat man is worse 
wounded dan I is—you ‘tend to him first.” 

Another candidate for the Black Eagle, 
that. : 
Two others were wounded—one having a 
buttonhole worked by a Minnie, clear 
though his flank; and the other in the right 
hand; but both remained, and saw it out. 

Finding that the enemy would not break 
cover, Colonel Beard then ordered his men to 
fall back. They accordingly retreated in 
good order, exchanging shots with secesh as 
as they went, until they reached the head of 
the causeway, where they made a stand, and 
held it until night, when, the Darlington 
having completed her loading, they re-em- 
barked. 

The force opposed to us on this and the 
former occasion (the Sapello river raid, of 
which I furnished an account) as ascertained 
from a couple of Union men brought off, 
were two companies of the Eight Georgia 
Mounted Rifles, commanded by Captains 
Hopkins and Brailsford. ‘These men are well 
armed with pistols and Minnie rifles. They 
say the red-legged negro devils fight like all 
possessed ; and,to use the words of one ofour 
captains, they think it just the meanest thing 
the Yankees have done yet, to oblige them to 
shoot their own property, and thus suffer a 
loss—a cool thousand a head—for every dar- 
key they kill in defending themselves. 

While this fight was going on the negroes 
not in it were busy loading their plunder, 
which they continued io do without any at- 
tention to the balls that occasionally whistled 
over them. 

The N. Y. Principia copies the above, and 
well says: ra 

The ‘* First South Carolina” has done a 
‘‘smart ” thing in conquering the rebels, by 
force of arms, but it has done a smarter in 
compelling the N. Y. Herald to acknowledge 
its worth and do it homage,‘as in the above. 











THE SLAVES AND THE WAR. 


Secretary Stanton closes his annual report 
with the following mteresting and instructive 
remarks on the relation of Slaves and Slavery 
to the army operations of the government : 


With this presentation of the past opera- 
tions and the pram condition of the War 
Department, the duty required of me by the 
act of Congress to make an annual report is 
in a great measure fulfilled. It is seen that 
a force has been placed by the people of the 
United States at the command of the Govern- 
ment to maintain its authority, more mighty 
in all the elements of warlike power than was 
ever before arrayed under one banner. How 
shall that force be employed? To smite the 
enemy on every band, to attack his armies 
and strongholds, to occupy his ports, clear 
the great rivers of the West of his obstruc- 
tions, and pause not until he is subdued, is 
our plain duty. Above all, it is our duty to 
disdain no legitimate aid that may save the 
lives of our gallant soldiers, diminish their 
labor, provide for their wants and lesson the 
burdens of our people. 

No aphorism is more universally received 
than that ‘* the sole object of a just war is to 
make the enemy feel the evils of his injustice, 
and by his sufferings amend ‘his ways, he 
must therefore be attacked in his most acces- 
sable quarter.” The power of the rebels 
rests upon their peculiar system of labor, 
which keeps laborers on their plantations to 
support owners who are devoting their time 
and strength to destroy our armies and de- 
stroy our Government. Whenever that sys- 
tem is in hostility to the Government, it is, 
in my opinion, the duty of those conducting 
the war to strike down the system, and turn 
against the rebels the productive power that 
upholde the insurrection. seer organized 
in the recovered territory, the laborers of the 
rebel States will not only aid in holding forti- 
fied positions, but their labor will, as in India, 
free the white soldiers from the most unwhole- 
some exposure of the South. They will cul- 
tivate the corn and forage, which will feed 
our cavalry and artillery horses, and save the 
country a portion of the enormous burden 
now attending their purchase and transport 
from the North. This cultivation would have 
been of greater advantage to u8 on the south- 
eastern coast than even that of the great sta- 
ple of the Sea Islands. 

Probably the people who remained upon 
these Islands, wotlin protection of our armies, 
could, under wise control, have supplied all 
the forage needed this year by the torzes in 
the Department of the South. The full ration 
for a horse weighs twenty-six pounds—that 
of a soldier three pounds. 

An army, well organized and equipped for 
active operations, with a due proportion of 
cavalry, artillery, and baggage trains, will 
have not less than one horse or mule to every 
four soldiers; so that the weight of food for 
the animals is more than double that of the 
rations of the men. 

How important an aid, how great an econ- 
omy, ina ong contest, therefore, would there 
be in raising by this cheap labor the greater 

of the forage alone for the Southern de- 
partment, thus for a greater portion of our 
wants, transferring the base of supplies now 
at New York to Hilton Head, or New Or- 
leans. 

The ap geen has found it difficult to 
transfer this labor from one part of the seat 
of syd - another. ge Pp family ties 
seem t very stro’ ith these people, 
and with all their faith in the power ard 
will of our military commanders, it was 
Pot Roy it hedges 

A population of four millions true to the 


interests of the Union, with slight assistance 
from the army, will, under proper regulation 
and government, be of the greatest assist-| 
ance in holding the territo 


From the New York Independent. 
THE RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH. 


| The Census Returns, so admirably arranged 
nee renee: | od classified by Mr. Kennedy, give us an 


product exclusively of their labor. If pro- 
tected on the lands they have heretofore cul- 
tivated, with some organization, and with 
support from small detachments of loyal 
troops, they would not only produce much 
of what is needed to feed our armies and their 
trains, but they would forever cut off from 
the rebellion the resources of a country thus 
occupied. 

The rebel] armies move with ease through 
portions ofthe border States, living upon the 
country in which our commanders can find no 
supplies. The people bring forth their hoards 
‘and offer them to the rebels for sale or gift. 
Protect the laboring population, who are the 
majority in the greater part of the South, in 
the possession of the land and its products, 





ferred to us. As soon as the coast is thor- 
oughly occupied, and the people organized, 
trade will revive. Cotton, rice, sugar and 
other products will be exchanged by the pro- 
ducer for what he needs. Their wants will 
| be supplied direct from the northern factories, 
land the cultivation of the great staples will 
‘enable them to pay for what they use. A 
| perfectly free trade may thus grow up between 
ithe North and fthe South, and with greater 
or less rapidity it will spread over the whole 
country as our forces succeed in meeting and 
dispersing the rebel armies. 

Ty he greater part of the whole country 
which formerly produced the sea island cot- 
ton, is now thoroughly restored to the Union. 
The laborers are there—the soil and climate. 
It needs only assurance of protection to re- 
vive the cultivation of the staple, as well as 
to produce vast quantities of corn and forage 
for our troops. Since this war must be con- 
ducted by marches and battles and sieges, 
why neglect the best means to make them 
successful and the result permanent? It is 
worthy of notice that thus far the portions of 
territory which once recovered, we have most 
firmly held, are precisely those in which the 
greatest proportion of colored persons are 
found. By their assistance, our armies will 
be able permanently to operate in and occupy 
the country; and in labor for the army, in 
raising its and their own supply, full occupa- 
tion can be given them, and with this there 
will be neither occasion nor temptation to 
them to emigrate to a northern and less con 
genial climate. 

Judging by experienee, no colored man 
will leave his home in the South if protected 
in that home. All possibility of competition 
from negro labor in the North is avoided in 
giving colored men protection and employ- 
ment upon the soil which they have thus far 





and this great advantage will, for whatever | 
| portion of the country we occupy, be trans-_ 


The principal staples of the South are the | opportunity of accurately gauging the power 


‘and resources of the rebel states. For the 
basis of the investigation which we propose 
making, we have taken merely the states that 
| are now held in great part by the Confeder- 
/ates, from which they have drawn their rich- 
/est supplies, and which will probably support 
them in the future, if this unhappy war con- 
|tinues—namely, Alabama, Arkangas, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
‘Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
iginia. It is true that they now hold a small 
|portion of Tennessee, but this may be bal- 
‘anced by Western Virginia, which is in our 
| possession. ee : 

| The supplies of men and provisions which 
‘they have previously derived from Tennes- 
‘see, Kentucky, and Missouri,—though im- 
| portant in their past effect,—cannot enter 1n- 
to this calculation, as probably the most en- 
thusiastic English or American friends of the 
future ‘‘Slave Confederacy ” would not in- 
clude these states in the power which 1s 
henceforth to oppose the Union. 

First, as to extent of territory, these states 
embrace an area of 681,948 square miles, or a 
territory larger than the area of France, Aus- 
tria, and Spain combined, with a population 
of 7,993,532, of which 4,922,681 are whites, 
and 3,245.391 are slaves. The number of 
white males in these states is 2,377,039. 

Looking at their resources and products, 
we find the value of the agricultural imple- 
ments manufactured during the year 1860 to 
be $1,564,503, or less than one-half that of 
the implements made in New York state 
alone, ($3,429,037.) Their steam engines 
and machinery manufactured in that year 
amounted in value to $4,766,803, or less 
than that of Massachusetts alone, which was 
$5,131,128, and not one-half that of New 
York, ($10,484,863.) Of natural products, 
the Confederate States produced in coal, in 
1860, 9,600,627 bushels, worth $696,188, 
while Pennsylvania produced 44,994,295 
bushels, worth $2,883,859. In lead, their 
yield was $61,000 worth, against over90 -,0$ 
000 worth in the other states; in copper, 
$136,880, against $3,314,514 in the athers. 
But in flour and meal it might at least be 
supposed that their agricultural provinces 
would show richer returns. Their total pro- 
duct in value is $26,847,156, or less than that 
of Pennsylvania alone, ($26,572,261,) and 
some $9,000,000 less than the product 01 
New York. 

In manufacture, they show in cotton goods, 
in 1860, 118 factories, with $8,373,921 capi- 
tal invested, employing 156,926 spindles, 3,- 
932 looms, and 9,547 hands, producing in 
value $6,638,945, while little Rhode Island 
alone has 135 factories, with $11,500,000 in- 











We extract the following from an article in the | 
N. Y. Independent on the President's Message : 


While the earnest and honest man isabsorbed in | 
debating the proposed measures, with the inno- | 
cently borrowed functions of the Senate Chamber, | 
he almost forgets his own peculiar sphere—as Ex- | 
ecutive. He is Commander-in-Chief of the Arm- 
ies and Navy of the United States. His powers, | 
in War, are vast. In virtue of military power, he | 
issued, on the 22d of September, 1862, a Procla- | 
mation in the nature of a Grand Execution, lev- | 
ied on the property of rebels, and to be enforced | 
on the Ist of January, 1863, upon all states or 
parts of states yet in rebellion. j 

He is the Head of all the Bureaus at the seat 
of Government. The Secretaries of State, of | 
War, of the Navy, of the Interior, etc., are but | 
his advisers and assistants. Mr. Lincoln is the 
Supreme Executive Head, and these are so many | 
hands to execute his wil]. 

His supreme business was to make War upon 
Rebellion. It was his duty to leave political 
meditations and legislative reasonings to those 
whose duty it is to attend to such things, He 
was to attend to the execution of Laws already 
made, and to put down insurrection. The whole 
power of the Loyal States was placed in his hands 
for that. It was'his business to select his Cabi- 
net with wise reference to that. For, though 
there -were other things besides war-making in 
his sphere, the war was the most important, and 
tts results would control all other things. 

Mr. iincoln has not had a strong Cabinet. 
The members of it have not been united in aims 
and influence. The President has not had pow- 
er to maintain discipline, nor to give unity and 
energy to his Bureaus. The Administration has 
been lonsely thrown together, incohcrent in pur- 
pose, and even secretly divided by seltish aspira- 
tions and ambitions, and theretore this Govern- 
ment has struck Rebellion with its open fingers 
and palm, and never once with clenched fist. 

This has been the vice of the Administration. 
It has not known its sphere. It has been wast- 
ing its time in studying out problems that belong 
to another department of Government, and ne- 
glecting the duties that belong peculiarly and 
exclusively to it. 

Its business has been to make war. ‘That has 
been neglected. It is the duty of Congress to 
legislate. The Administration has been studying 
legislation. The last session of Congress was 
largely occupied in investigating the conduct of 
the war, in urging its energetic prosecution. It 
war, in other words, striving to do the business 
of the Executive. Now, the Prisident, not to be 
outdone, repays it by laying before it specula- 
tions upon Emancipation, and ciphering out 





onward, 

And so we have a message that is full of wise | 
political speculations about probable and possi- | 
ble changes of society, but containing almost, 
nothing about things as they are—things to be | 
done now—things which belong to the President s | 
duties, as emancipation speculations do not—the | 


From the Lockport (N. Y.) Sentinel. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER ON THE PRESI- | 
DENTS MESSAGE. | 


‘A SLAVEHOLDER ON EMANCIPATION. 
Letter from Missouri. 
Locxport, Dec. 9, 1862. 


| Messrs. Editors :— 


When it fell to my lot to prepare a Thanks- 
giving sermon before the union of churches, 

immediately wrote to my predecessor in 
Hannibal, Mo., pastor of the Ist Presbyterian 
Church, asking his views of the political work- 
ing of the President’s proclamation. On the 
subject of emancipation, I thought a resident 
of a slave State had a legitimate right to 
speak. I received the reply this morning, 
and I hope you will give it place in your Ne 
umns. 

My correspondent is an old resident ot 
Missouri, by marriage is closely related to 
Vice-President Breckinridge, and from that 
family received a few slaves, over whom he 
has exercised a paternal care. He is a calm 
reasoner, a ripe scholar, and a devoted chris- 
tian. Jos. L. BENNETT. 


HannipaL, Mo., Nov. 29, 1862. 

Rev. Joseph L. Bennett.—My Christian 
Brother :—Your letter of the 20th inst., did 
not reach Hannibal till the 26th; so that it 
was impossible to furnish you with any ma- 
terial for your Thanksgiving discourse this 
year. This being so, and being pressed with 
the labor of preparing my own discourse, } 
deferred my reply to the present, hoping that 
the facts and opinions I send you may be o. 
service to you in some way. 

Your inquiry is touching the bearing o: 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation on the 
welfare of the South, and especially on the 
welfare of Missouri. In replying to this, 1 
think a very wide distinction is to be made 
between Missouri and the South, when this 
question is discussed. 

Slavery in Missouri, I regard as a cancer- 
ous sore indeed; but yet so small, and so 
remote from the vitals of the body politic, 
that it may be cut out with the utmost safety ; 
and it should, therefore, at once be subjected 
to a vigorous and manly application of ‘* the 
knife.” 

When the war began, we had in Missouri 
115,000 Slaves. It is thought we now have 
not more than 60,000 or 70,000. One hali 
of the number gone, have, perhaps, been car- 
ried South, to Texas, for safe keeping. (?) 
Fully one-half I regard as having escaped to 
the adjacent Free States—no effort being 
ever made to recover them as they fly. And 
here, I could write a volume of most inter- 
esting and encouraging facts, showing how 


problesas tee the yesr nineteen hundred and the war intended for the building up of the 


‘* peculiar Institution” in Missouri, as else- 
where, has shaken its dower, and left noth- 
ing but a mass of ruins. 

The late Election in this State turned al- 
most exclusively on the Emancipation ques- 
tion; and astonishing to say, a majority ot 

Lene 


THE TRUE PEACE ONE OF BUCHANAN’S CABINET TRAITORS. 


There is no peace without work. Evenin) 1 . : 
a world sduceinere as this is by higher pow- | bi, eens phe — oe 
ers, there is no peace except to those who | our troops, the following copy of a letter was 
work hand in hand with those powers. Only | found in the private letter book of Jacob 


cultivated, and the right to which has been | Aad : 
vacated by the ahminat proprietors, deeply | Vested, and compere oy ed ys 26,- 
involved in treason and rebellion. No great | 000 —, ard 12,189 hands, producing in 
territory has been permanently reduced with- | value $12,258,409. a ee 
lout depriving the leaders of its people of | In woollen irae gp picrigenietenss” ‘l seca 
‘their land and property. It is these that | ments Is 168, with § 1,180,590. capiee invest- 
give power and influence. Few men have ed, engaging lesan seated tg hrey 
}the commanding genius and talent to exer- 1,367 hands, producing annually $2,030, he 
cise dangerous influence over their fellow- | In Connecticut alone, on the other hand, the 
man without the adventitious aid of money | Capital invested is age 9 bs eh 
and of property. By striking down this sys- spindles and 1,753 looms vd a5 870 = 

tem of compulsory labor, which enables the 751 hands, producing annually 90,0¢0,UUVU. 
‘leaders of the rebellion to control the re-|, 1n leather the Confederate States produced 
sources of the people, the rebellion would 'in 1860 a value of $2,955,506, while Massa- 
die of itself, | chusetts produced $10,354,056, and New 
Under no circumstances has any disposi- | York $20,758,017. In boots and shoes there 
tion to servile insurrection been exhibited by | Were these states 864 establishments, with 
the colored population in any Southern State, | 4 capital of real and personal entate invested 
while a strong loyalty to the Federal Govern- | #mounting to $804,417, employ a04h 
ment has been displayed on every occasion, | hands, and producing im ert sugges: 
and against every discouragement. By the | In Massachusetts, on the eae - »t “ph 
means suggested, the rebellion may be dis- | WeTe 1,497 establishments, wit 1 a sie sie of 
armed and subdued swiftly and effectually, | $11,169,277, smphoying 69,398 hands, and 
and the lives of our own people saved from | producing $46,440,209, ae 
slaughter on the battle-field. By the occupa: | Taking a view png geomag! in gee i 
tion of all their forts on the Mississippi and | we find that there were in 1860, in the rebe 
the sea-coast, a market will be opened in | States, 15,606 establishments, with w non gage 
every rebel State for the industry of our peo- | invested of $83,395,000, apie B oe 
ple to apply the wants of the army, and also | hands, and.producing annually $128,250,000. 
| Contrasting these with Massachusetts, we 


of a loyal population, in exchange for the val- | \: oer eee : : 
tabte sedans of thoi labor: 6 ldiscover there 7,766 establishments, with 


Another point of attack is by armed settle- | $133,000,000 a employing 217,100 
ments upon the vacant Government lands in | hands, and producing $264,000,000, 
Florida and Texas. Thousands inthe North- | In the value of real and personal estate the 
ern and Western States are impatiently wait- | South shows the vast amount of $4,708,262, 
ing the signal of military movement to plant | 215, with an poten 4 increase for each state 
their homes in the best territory of this con- | SINCe 1850 of over 200 per cent. Four of the 
tinent, and bring it back to the Union, as | free states, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
loyal States. So far from the’Southern States 2d New Jersey, exceed in their aggregate 
being invincible, no enemy was ever so vul- | Peal and personal estate this immense sum, 
nerable, if the means at hand are employed | reaching $4,921,657 081. : 

: The number of acres improred in the rebel 


against them. If your proposition for com- | r e : ; 
vs ‘ pel states amounts to 650,194,659; of unim- 


pensated emancipation, and a voluntary re- | pips shy 

turn to loyalty, # blindly rejected, still the proved, 128,563,507. w- the cash value ot 

proper application of the means at command | !@FMs 18 $1,598,383,866 ; the value oe 

of the Government cannot fail to accomplish | '"8 implements and machinery, $75,622,698. 

the suppression of the rebellion and a restor- | As an indication of the progress of the South 

ation of those peacetul relations which were |the last ten years, it should be noticed that 
over 12,000,000 acres of new land have been 


designed to be established forever on this : : ; 
4 ‘broken and cultivated during that time. 














continent by the Union of the States. : . 
# _ The cash value of the farms of New York, 
' Pennsylvania, and New Jersey surpasses that 
THE POSITION OF THE SOUTH. of the whole South, and the farming imple- 
The light in which the North appears to, ments of Illinois, Indiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, are more in value than those 

. < of the Confederate States. 

the South has firml) put herself in, are clear-/: "Jn Zine stock, the Confederacy produce 1,- 
ly expressed in the following from the | 408,780 horses, (the: loyal states, about 4,- 
Charleston Courier, After attributing to the 6V0,000,) 681,442 asses and mules, 2,444, 
North a long entertained design of subjugat- 390 milch payer and 752,150 working-oxen. 
tan this Molith. i¢ eaveins ©" | The value of all their live stock is $282,008, 
A a Nea ee 606; not quite one-quarter that of the stock 
_ ‘*Their sectional hostility and personal of the whole Union, Of wheat, they grow 
jealousy and ill-will have grown into the 25,957,031 bushels, or but little more than 





ithe South and the antagonistic position which 





| gramme now put forth for our extirpation as Jndian corn, 229,916,748 bushels, which is 
| people from the face of the country, to the more than one-fourth of the whole crop of the 
jend that it may be possessed and used by United States. Nearly all the rice of the 
| themselves. "country is, of course, produced by them, and 
Such are the developments before us ofthe | over 160,000,000 Ibs. of tobacco, Their 

| dominant party at the North. We have little | great crop, cotton, is put down at 4,965,296 
‘more to learn of the bitter antagonism we | bales of 400 pounds. The Southern cane su- 
‘have to meet, and of the absolute necessity gar amounts to 301,922 hds., and molasses to 
| of putting forth all our strength. To foil the | 16,019,581 galls. Sorghum molasses reaches 
| designs of those who have sought for genera- 829,413 galls., and maple, 303,661 galls. 
tions, by political machinery, and are now) Their sweet potatoes reach 35,094,978 
| using the whole military power of their Gov-| bushels, and native wine is made to the 
/ernment and people to subject us to their, amount of 198,060 galls. 
| uses, is a task that requires energy in prepar- | This investigation might be followed out 
ation and forecast. Since the beginning of | to minor articles, but enough has been given 
‘this war there has been but one road to peace | to justify several conclusions. It is evident 
and safety, namely, adequate armies and vig- | that the progress of the South in wealth, the 
_ Orous campaigns on our part. Foreign re- | last ten years, has been immense, and it is 
/ cognition and opening of our ports will end j still more clear that a country of such vast 
‘the war. The rise of an Opposition peace agricultural resources cannot be starved out. 
/party at the North will tend to end the war. | Yet, great as its advance has been, it is far 
But nothing excep a tmilitary successes of a surpassed by the almost incredible increase 
| decisive character on our part will lift to of wealth in the free states. | Manufacturers 
ower the elements of peace at the North. | and many branches of agriculture have been 
| Nothing, except military successes of a abandoned for the culture of one staple—cot- 
decided kind on our part, will stimulate the ton; and, despite Mr. Olmsted's argument, 
passive sympathies of European nations to in- we think the Census proves that cotton-grow- 
terfere, in behalf of justice and humanity to ing has been very profitable. 
close the war. ‘ A country of such resources will evidently 
|. Lee fought the battle of Sharpsburg, in , not be conquered in a short war. 

re. = are age! informed, with | a 
only forty thousand ill-c fed | 
troops. Bragg has reacts pee a po { ee ee ee ee Seen Oth: 

et : : : PATHY WITH REBELLION. 
ryville, in Kentucky. against fearful odds. | 
Are there no men left in the South capable | The N. Y. Principia in reference to the 
of bearing arms, and making the scale of bat- results of the recent elections says: 
tle in these critical actions equal? Or is it : 
impossible to provide any more with arms,! ‘‘ Take away from the victorious party. the 
clothes and victuals, that our cause should so votes of foreigners, ignorant of our history, 
suffer? After our troops, for lack of num- our institutions, and our public men and 





things on which the Government depends. We! Emancipationists were elected to the Leg 
have an army of 800,000 men. We have losta/ture. So of County officers throughout the 
year of campaigns because there was nobody who | State. 
hada practical head to choose the right men for; ‘This amazing revolution in the minds ol 
the right place. Discipline ran down, generals | our people was wrought by several facts. 
quarreied, and nobody had any skill to manage | First, The conviction that Slavery, as a 
them; generals were imbecile, disobedient, and) 4. and perfectable institution here, is dead. 
tatal to their own army, and nobody had | Said a native citizen of Missouri to me a few 
pluck to remove them. Battles were lost by | metas: tase «+ Blais haa < ohensde 
mutinies right in the face of the enemy, aud no- | itud = i : ig oe . ae "Mie 30 * y 
boay dared touch the mutineer generals; battles | servitude does not now exist in Missouri. 
were half fought, and not followed up; the au- | Though this needs some qualification, it is 
tumn was wasted with intentional dallying by | Substantially true. ; 
generals that did not believe in the policy of the Second, I he fact that our late Gov. Jack- 
Administration, and méant to deteat 1t by milita- | Son, by his perfidy and stupendous thefts has 
ry pretenses; and nobody dared to remove them utterly impoverished the State, and has left 
till it was too late for any but a winter cam- us hopelessly in debt, if Slavery is retained. 
paign, A vast army, under a new commander | This is the telling argument. For unless we 
changes its base, and adopts a new line, with | assure the Country that Slavery is to be re- 
every foretoken of victory, when it is paralyzed moved, our now deserted and depopulated 
for want of help from a department that has been | State will receive no relief’ by immigration ; 
preparing for war for a year and a halt. The | and without this relief, we must be over- 
Present hates down tne we Genera, The whined with taxes, and become banka 
is one supreme and imperative Want The na- | Znird, The proposition ot the I resident 
tion wants somebody that knows how to conduct | to ne to is be aaah is an induce- 
Noetioask Maem. ment: for the question before the minds ol 
We are an intemely practical nation. We are | 4PY 1S, Shall we get some pay for the 


essentially a wise business people, and we have | S/aves, or shall we let them go—as they will 


| the living find God alive. Men complain of 
| Mr. Seward’s optimism, of his rose-colored 
view of the times, his jaunty confidence that 
all goes for the best. Well, optimism, with- 
out earnestness is a poor shift enough. A 
best possible system without the best possible 
men; all things going for the best, and men 
excused from doing their best; a God work- 
ing in history and idle in hearts; of all mis- 
erable fetches that is most miserable. The 
best system supposes the best men. We are 
04 of the system, and fellow-workers in it. 

Ve have our part to do in the grand task of 
creation. In doing that part, whatever it 
may be, we adjust ourselves to our time and 
fill our place. Just as every star in the fields 
{of space is necessary to distribute the re- 
flected splendors of the sun, so is every shin- 
ing soul necessary to transmit the light of the 
Spirit. Just as every little flower that 
blooms lends a needed fragrance to the air 
which envelopes the earth, sc every blossom- 
ing heart lends its own indispensable aroma 
to the moral atmosphere we all inhale. Noth- 
ing so fits us into our sphere and lot as duty. 
It is the great reconciler of man to his 
condition; it is the great answerer of the 
soul’s questions ; it is the divine stiller of the 
soul’s complaints. Act, and you shall under- 
stand; act, and you shall be patient; act, 
and you shall be consoled. Turn your little 


those who work with the Almighty. Even 
when knitting socks for soldiers, women feel 
the electric currents of the time play through 
their needles, and many a woman, tending on 
sick volunteers in a hospital, finds a peace 
that fills her hitherto unhappy lot. I truly 


the country is more at peace than it has been 
for a generation. 1 very believe there is 
more peace in the minds of our people, more 
peace in their homes, more peace in their so- 
cial circles, even when those homes are deso- 
| late and those circles are broken; more peace 
in the hearts of men and women, of young 
men and maidens, than there has been for a 
generation. It is because they are working, 
suffering in consent with the spirit of the 
age. They are no longer resting supine un- 
der evil; they are struggling to throw it off. 
If the alabaster boxes of their hearts are 
| broken, they have at least the deep satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the spikenard is poured 
on the feet of the Christ. 
O. B. FrorHincuam. 














From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE MILITARY INCOMPETENCY. 


The Romans, in the time of their great war 
| against Hannibal, voted the thanks of the na- 
|tion to an eminent citizen, because, in the 
midst of almost unexampled disasters, he yet 
did not dispair of the republic. The gloomy 
faces we see around us show that our people 
| are greatly depressed by the repulse of Burn- 
| side's assault at Fredericksbnrg, and permit 
the temporary check suffered by a part of our 
forces, the miscarriage of a single branch of a 
great combined movement, unnecessarily to 
|cast them down. But a moment's considera- 
| tion will convince them that there is no real 
iground for despondency, and that it is our 
jtoo sanguine and, probably unreasonable 
|hopes whose disappointment now casts a 
| needless shadow over the country. 

There is nothing in the events of the last 
| week to cause us to despair of the republic. 








| On the contrary, the very army which suffer- | 


ed a disaster is still a most formidable force, 
| well equipped and in good spirits. If it has 
| failed in one attempt, it is not at all disabled 
| from making another; the euemy has gained 
|nothing but’ a short respite by the repulse 
| which he has inflicted ; and while the plan of 
| the commander, which sent our troops to such 


believe that at this very hour, the heart of! . 
: | States. 


Thompson, Buchanan’s Secretary of the In- 
jterior. This shows the sense of honor enter- 


| tained by this member of the ‘‘ Chivalry” 
| while acting under solemn oath to the United 
| States. 
| [Private and confidential. } 
| Wasuineron, D. C., Nov. 20, 1860. 
| My Dear Peterson:—Th: time has come 
|when every man who loves his State and 
country is required to take his share of re- 
[pape and perform his share of duty. 
| My allegiance is due to the State of Missis- 
sippi, and her destiny shall be my destiny. I 
| believe she ought to resist, and to the bitter 
jend, Black Republican rule. I hope our 
| State will call a convention to provide new 
| guards for our future safety, and in the event 
of a call of a convention, | want, if I can, to 
| be a member of that convention. I want to 
| go as a member from our county, and I want 
|you, as my friend, to see our friend Hovey 
| (or ——) and our friend Lamar, and, if our 
| editors are friendly to me, I want you to see 
them, and to make such a call on me, through 
the columns of our paper, as to make it ap- 
parent that it is my duty to come home and 
make common cause with my State. 
Difficulties accumulate upon us here. As 
long as I am here I shall shield and protect 
the South. Whenever it shall come to pass 


crank, and you shall be filled with ‘the joy of that I shall think that I can do no further 





; good here, I shall return to my home. Bu- 
| chanan is the truest friend to the South I have 


,; ever known from the North. He is a jewel 


;and a man. But my duty now is to the 
ae 


I want the co-operation of the Southern 
_ Geography makes separate and isola- 
| ted action by Mississippian absurdity. Ihave 
| some influence in our Southern. sister States. 
I wish to doall I can to secure their sympathy 
jand co-operation. Confederation of the 
Southern States will be strong enough to 
command the respect.of the world, and the 
love and confidence of cur people at home. 
| South Carolina will £0; l consider Georgia 
jand Florida as certain; Alabama geabable, 
then Mississippi must go. 
But 1 want Louisiana, Texas, Arkanas, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Maryland will not stay behind long. I fear 
| Kentucky even more than I do Missouri. If 
we are not too hasty and violent, these 
States will all unite, because it will be their 
interest, and their honor and their feelings to 
do so. As soon as our mechanics, our mer- 
chants, our lawyers, and our editors look the 
|matter in the face and calculate the conse- 
| quences, they will see their interest so strong 
jin this movement I fear they will be violent 
; beyond control. The successful unresisted 
| installation of Lincoln is the beginning of the 
‘end of slavery. 
| Ihe North is dependent on the South for 
|its prosperity. The South is not dependent 
jon the North for anything necessary to her 
| material welfare. 
| My dear sir, I have written in  confi- 
idence. I wish you to let me know whether I 
jam forgotten at home. I believe Tom 
| Pegues is my friend. Write me soon, and 
| write me everything. Your friend, 
J. TuoMpson. 
| P.S. Youcan see Thomas and William 
Thompson also. My engagements are so 
| constant I cannot write much. 








| New EnGianp Tuen anp Now.—Those 
,at the North who, in obedience to the sug- 
| gestion of the rebel General Beauregard, ery 
| out against the ‘* abolitionists ” of Massachu- 
| setts and the other New England States, con- 
| ceal the fact that those States have furnished 
| most readily more than their full quota of sol- 
| diers in this war. 

The men of New England were the first to 


deeds of brutality and the diabolical pro- the yield of Illinois alone, (24,159,500;) of 


an Administration made up of philosophical | 
dreamers and political theorists. 

The President's Message is very well in its 
way. It is pleasing to know the opinions of any | 
inte'ligent man on public topics, But President | 
Lincoin was not placed in the Presidential chair | 
tojread lectures to Congress on political economy ; | 
nor to manage a war with reference to New | 
York politics, nor to undertake to draw out on 
paper how we may settle the questions of the | 
next century. He isthe EXECUTIVE. He is| 
not the Thinker, but the Doer. Congress is to | 
think. The President is the man of Action. 

‘There is the enemy. Defeat him. ‘There is 
Slavery, the magazine and base of this rebellion. | 
The President threw a bomb into it witb a three 
months fuse. It is his duty to stand by for the 
explosion, and prepare to make the most out of 
the enemy’s disasters. 

All this foreign diplomacy, this anxiety about 
the feeling of the Border States, this tear lest 
the people should not support the Government, 
this suspense while Ohio elects, this procrastina- 
tion of military discipline until] New York elec- 
tions pass, are so many effects and symptoms of 


—for nothing. 

ourth, ‘The determination of most Union 
men to get rid of slavery at any rate; they 
viewing it, and truly, as the sole cause of 
these tremendous troubles. As to the slaves 
their number is so small, considering the vast 
extent and the richness of our territory, that 
even if they were all left free among us, it 
would offer no inconvenience. As to the 
State. it is confidently believed that, with thie 
incubus thrown off, it will speedily recuper- 
ate, and become one of the most powertul 
members of the American Union. From the 
operation of these and other causes, I am full 
of hope that steps will be immediately taken 
to remove the dead carcass of this monster, 
and that a few years will be suflicient to in- 
augurate Missouria Free Stare. ‘The great- 
ness of this event, few Americans can appre- 
ciate. It will be ‘turning the left wing ” of 
the whole Institution in America. Take the 
map of the Union, and look once more at the 
position and extent of this State, and learn 
hence the vast importance of this movement 





weakness at the Center. A just and necessary 
war carries with it tle solution of a nation’s 
troubles. When Rebellion disputes with law- 
ful Government, the sword is the only proper 
Logic. 








From the Xenia (0.) Torch-Light. 


WHAT THE GREAT MIDDLE CLASS IN ENG- 
LAND THINK OF OUR WAR. 


We have been permitted to read, and copy a 
portion of a very interesting letter, written bya 
surgeon in Bristol, England, to Esq. Harris, of 
this city, It has been evident to us from the be 
ginning, that the hostility to this country in 


tous and to the country. Still, the whole 
| purpose may be defeated. Thousands here 
\love slavery better than their souls’ salvation. 
The popular will is very whimsical and arbi- 
trary. But ‘the wheels” of God's Provi- 
dence go ‘‘straight forward.” (zekiel, 
chap. 1.) This is our trust. 

But now of the Southern States. The 
state of the case there is very dillerent. To 
revert to my figure, the cancer in their case 
‘has, I have long thought, proceeded so far 
as to have encroached upon the vitals. The 
application of the scalpel must issue in speedy 
death. Death to everything, public and so- 





racy, and their hangers on, but that the great the cotton States, as the result of this cor- 
male lg morsing te ack bono trong are of Slavery Buti et alone, 
saaale sick sins shies power ofthe Scuth. This |society there, and the laws and the dominant 
letter fully confirms this view. We copy a few class, may linger ~~ spi es. ae seat 
ap inary : lutely, tor the South as a people now exist- 
passag |ing, there is no hope but in a resurrection 
‘It seems to me that under the providence of | from the dead by the Almighty power of God, 
God, whose purposes are brought out by men! after the decomposition and complete disso- 
who do not so intend, the war is an inevitable | jytjon in the grave. * 

‘0 Si J 1 € “a * . . . 7‘ s ‘i > ‘ . fe 
Sak He wath bat NPIAY vecnedy Stheme | ., ene re tamer the South Intely. 
evils, and that it would be vain for any peace | weedewabs Peat Sema j Bane 
to be made, which would be temporary. I can- | ree. ua nolipe pes te ese 
not see any prospect of such a peace as would be | °Verything bat ee stine of our: souls. 
lasting at present, or for some time to come, and, | (By the way, I believed they sacrificed the 

‘a : : : : | salvatic heir souls, as a first act of devo- 
therefore, in the intere-ts of humanity at large, I | Salvation of t x 3 

do not particularly desire it. ition to their bad cause.) _You ask, what 
If you don’t put down slavery, slavery will there is to be done? ‘To which the old an- 
put you down. Hoth parties are fighting for the swer is the proper one, jlat justitia ruat 
empire of the world ; the Southerners for a slave calum. ‘* But 1s there no remedy ?” you in- 
empire, the North for a free; not because they quire. No, none; God in his providence, 
(generally as a nation) see slavery to be sintul, or in his grace, does not always place deliver- 
but because they tind it inconvenient, and that ence within reach of guilty creatures by way 
. won't nite side oy with freedom. When | of return to their first estate. It there is any 
Se a oak, aceue Ecoregis vay sea cate oh eee enc” new ores: 
bed their Aamo te system ina : rete and rash | en any $e so SP glen —— a“ 

manner, and would lote. I haere the most of us | peal see -. “hen me seat 
would have been rejoiced had there been a genu- | rdurn iden a ak E te pag aE orf 

ine honest anti-slavery feeling in the North. I Eee? eee expelles ace —— Lom ns | Maggi 
was very much disappointed at the waut of it. flaming sword Lagerenge - the at 
Nevertheless, the Americans will be driven to it, trance. If there was hope nn ee 
however unwillingly.” not by looking back to earthly immortality ; 
e . it was by faith — the tomb, and 
a : : deserving a better life than the one irretrieva- 
ae -_ res _ gp romaathinga bly lost. But I am entering on themes too 
with Free America. \ d her as a some. | “*tenstve to be Gigcussed 1m Su epistolatory 
; re oe Fegare her as a eome- correspondence. Would that we could meet 

what ill-used child in times long past; as so I oe for a tae dace 
wonderfully prosperous as to be somewhat un- and talk these matters over i. rap el 
duly elated; as now piaced in the most difficult W® could do it now in Missouri, for the gags 


* ° 











England was most prominent among the aristoc- | jal, is, in any event, the inevitable doom of 


fruitless slaughter, seems fo have had little | push to the defence of the capital when it was 
merit, and to have been chiefly marked by | threatened by rebels and traitors. They are 
ignorant rashness, we have nothing to regret! true to their traditions. for they were fore- 
| in the determination, the obstinate valor and | most, too, in that war which gained our lib- 
|endurance of our soldiers, They fought like | erties and Union. ‘Those who sneer at New 
Tons, they overcame fearful obstacles; they | England will do well to look a little at her 
| of Pale ; Gered, in the lace Of @ fre | record in the Revolutionary war. ‘The whole 
o . ery and musketry which, according to| number of men enlisted in the Continental 
thé most moderate accounts of the assault, service, from the beginning to the close of 
few troops in the world could have stood up | that war was 231,959. Of these Lorenzo Sa- 
— - cs ‘adi bine says, in the historical essay prefixed to 
sie WHE ah Why WO EN BONO forget that | his «* American Loyalists,” that 67,907 were 
/& bloody failure has been made—a mistake | fom Massachusetts ; and all the States south 
| has been committed which has cost the coun-| of Pennsylvania provided but 59,493, or 8414 
| try several thousand valuable lives—and_ the | Jess than the gallant Bay State alone. New 
authors of this mistake and failure must be at England equipped and maintained 118,350 
Repent exposed and held to the strictest ac-|men—more than one half the. total number 
,countability. Where the death or disabling | placed at the service of Congress during the 
Re’ gg? a8 2 of gallant soldiers is the result! war, The great State of Virginia, sent to 
of a blunder, snch a blunder is a crime, the | the war but 752 more men than little Rhode 
authors of which deserve and inust receive ex- | Island ; she sent ‘‘ only a fifth of the number 
“2 oe if we do not want to | contributed by Connecticut ; only one half as 
demoralize the public service. The military | many as New Hampshire, then an almost un- 


/and civil agents and subordinates of the Pres- | broken wilderness.” 
jident have too long avoided and escaped re-| Jt jg well to remember these facts when 
sponsibility ; the country will not be satisfied | nen who flo all in their power to embarrass 
any more with a good-natured but entirely the government and to favor the rebels, ery 
mistaken assumption of all blame by the} gyt ua ” at New England tk Y 
President. It is necessary that the most com- | Post. i ae ae 
petent men be put in places of trust and com- 
;mand, and to achieve this end the incompe- 
,tents and blunderers must be expelled, by) 





A SensisLE Wark Measurre.—Mt. Hick- 


‘visiting the severest disgrace and punishment |man has introduced into the House of Repre- 


‘upon the authors of every failure. | sentatives a bill which provides for enlisting 
| Congress should demand an instant and | one hundred regiment of negroes, to be uni- 
,thorough investigation of the circumstances | formed in a distinctive manner, and enlisted 
| which led to the present mishap. It should for seven years or less, the privates to re- 
|demand to know whose fault it was that the | ceive six dollars and fifty cents per month, 
|army was marched to Falmouth before pon- | non-commissioned officers, the same pay as 
|toons were ready to cross it to Fredericks-/in the regular army, and commissioned ofli- 
| burg; why the whole plan of General Burn-| cers either white or colored, to be graduates 
| side was thus revealed to the enemy, in such | of colleges, and receive twice the pay of the 
/manner that Lee had at least ten days to pre- | Same rank in the regular army. The bill also 
| pare himself to résist, and, as the event) vrovides for a line of steamers to run between 
| proves, defeat the very first operation. It) New York and Liberia, touching at Norfolk 
should demand the exemplary punishment of | and Port Royal, tocarry such freed men as de- 
| those recreant or incapable officers, no matter | sire to emigrate, and also gives the proceeds 


bers and preparations, are driven back from 
the borders, and the war is transferred to the 
further South, with the co-operation of iron- 


measures, who voted for them, over and above 
the numbers of those of the same class, who 
voted on the other side, and the result, we 


clad fleet, will not the same men who might think, would be much the same [a Republican 
turn the scale, if now in position, have to majority.}] We do not object to the liberal- 
come forth and fight under much greater and ity of our laws which allow toreigners to vote. 
more disheartening disadvantages ?” But when foreign Journals taunt us with our 
northern support of slavery, at the polls, when 
- they charge upon our democratic institutions 

Tne Democratic Rooster.—The Demo- qn affinity with slavery, when they even make 
cratic papers of late years, that is, since their this an excuse for withholding sympathy from 


party has been sold out tothe ** conservative” those in this country who are struggling 
, against slavery and the pro-slavery rebellion, 


aristocracy for the work of slavery-saving, | and half hint that it affords a justification for 
have delighted to head their columns which European interference on behalf of the rebels, 
announce their election successes with the We think it right to tell them the fact that it 


figure of a cock. They have made free use '*. commonly, the votes of the Europeans in 
this part of the country, that turn the scale, 


of this emblem in announcing the results of when it is turned, in favor of slavery. Haters 

the late elections. Parson Brownlow gives of democratic equality, and admirers of Eu- 

the following explanation of the entire appro- Topean monarchy, aristocracy and an estab- 

priateness of this use of it :— lished church, either openly or in secret, at 

: | the North and at the South, form the nucleus 

** As the cro of the cock followed the and constitute the leaders of the so-called 

betrayal of Christ by Peter, so again the cock | ‘ conservative ’ party in this country, opposed 

crows after the Democrats attempted to betray | to the abolition of slavery. This is evidenced 

, the Government and place it in the power of| by the letters of Dr. Russell, from the South, 
‘ the enemies. published in England.” 





aud trying circumstances, and as waking up to 
| eee and feel the curse of slavery, which they have 
winked at and encouraged till they find they have 
been nursing a viper. One year of war is worth 
, twenty years of peace, to bring out a proper sen- 
| iment on this head, and I trust and believe that 
| this terrible busiress will, in the end, turn out 
for good. May God grant it.” 








WHY THE aRMY Lovep GEN. MCCLELLAN ! 
'—The Evening Post says: 
‘* In the cruel retreat from the Chickahom- 
jiny to the James, General McClellan carried 
along with him forty baggage wagons appro- 
| priated alone to his and his staff's personal 
baggage; and we have been told by an offi- 
|cer who fought and marched through those 
| seven weary days, that he saw exhausted and 
| wounded soldiers, his own comrades, sink 
down at the wheels of these wagons, so care- 
fully transpédrting the enormous private bag- 
gage of the commander and his staff, and the 
wagoners did not stop to pick up the poor, 
fellows, who were left to perish where they | 
fell. It is notin this way 
ner to leave behind their own encum- 
rances.” 


are at present removed from all mouths. 
Turn to the chapter in De Toqueville on this 
subject. Strange that Americans are so slow 
in reaching to truth in relation to this mat- 
ter when a foreigner sees it at the first 


glance. Jno. LEIGHTON. 





NrGro ADVERTISING HIS MasterR.—The 


following advertisement appears in the New 


Orleans Delia: 

“Ran Away FROM THE City or NEw 
OrieaNns.—Firty Cents Rewarp.—KRan 
away from dis chile, and leff him all alone to 
take care of hisselt, after | had’ don worked 
twenty-six years faithfully for him, my massa, 
Bill Duncan. Massa Bill is supposed to 
have done gone off wid de seseshers, for to 
hunt for his rights, and I speck he done got 
lost. Any person turnin’ him to me, so dat 
he can take care of me—as he allers said 
‘ Niggar couldn't take care of hisself'—will 
be much obliged to dis chile. 

N. B.—Persons hunting him will please 
look in all de ‘ last ditches,” as 1 often heerd 


pongo ;him talk about goin’ into the diein’ business. | which the net was used uo more. Being asked Press of 


* Spectfully submitted, Jm.” 


how high their station, whose dilitoriness in | of confiscated rebel preety to carry out the 
jfurnishing necessary supplies had such a provisions of the bill. : 


| share in causing this misfortune and disgrace. | 
| And it skould, at the same time, demand to | 
| know why, the enemy having had time to pre- | 
| pare himself, an effort was made to storm the | 
| rebel works before their strength and disposi- 
ition had been adequately learned by spies | 
jand reconnoissances ; why, indeed, our, 


} 
} 
| troops were once more sent to attack the en- 
| emy at the very point where he had prepared 
ihimself to receive attaek. It ought to be 
| known who is iu fault fer endeavoring to carry 
‘out 4 plan of operations which had been dis- 
‘covered to the enemy by the blundering in- 
| competency of our own officers: and such de- 
plorable poverty of invention ought to be at 
lonce put out of the way of doing further 
iharm, Let the guilty persons be punished, 
no matter bow high in command, whether in 
the army OF the Cabinet. That is the. best 
way to g@t efficient officers—to make the pun- 
ishment !0r failure too great for ineflieiency 
to risk. 

But the mistake which has been made is 
clearly one of military management. It is 
preposterous to contend, as a morning jour- 
‘nal does, that the policy of the Admunistra- 
tion has anything to do with it. It is the 
personnel of the government, and not its pol- 
icy, which is in fault. That policy, apopted 
after another had been tried for a year and a 
half without fruits, is pertinent to the case, 
wise and efficient in, itself; but it 1ust be 





WASHINGTON AND THE CORPORAL. 


During the American Revolution, it is said, 
| the commander of a little squad was giving 
orders to those under him te He to a log of 
timber, which they were endeavoring to raise 
ito the top of some military works they were 
‘repairing. The timber went up with difficulty, 
and on this account the voice of the little man 
jwas often heard in regular vociferations of 
**Heave away! there she goes! heave ho!” 
| An officer, not in the military costume, was 
passing, and asked the commander why he 
did not take hold and render a little aid. 
The latter astonished, turning round with the 
pomp of an emperor, said, ‘* Sir I am a cor- 
poral,”—‘* You are, are you?” repsied the 
officer, ‘‘I was not aware of that ;” and tak- 
ing off his hat and bowing, the officer said, 
| ‘¢ Task your pardon, Mr. Corporal,” and then 
dismounted, and lifted till the sweat stood in 
drops on his forehead. When the work was 
finished, turning to the commander, he said, 
‘** Mr. Corporal, when you have another such 
job, and have not men enough, send for your 
commander-in chief, and I will come and help 
you asecond time.” The corporal was as- 
tonished. It was Washington who thus ad- 
dressed him. 


«>> lala 
+> 


AN ExtTravaGant Beauty.—A Richmond 








carned out, not by its enemies, but by men correspondent of a Southern paper says: 
who believe in it with their whole hearts. Mr. Folly and extravagance have not ceased with 
Lincoln, from the beginning, has made the the war. I heard of a young Richmond belle, 
mistake of committing the execution of his yesterday, just about to be married, who paid 
plans to half-triends or to no-friends, and B55 for one bonnet, $50 for a second, and 
hence has found but weak, vacillating, inef- $45 for a third, for her nuptials. This is none 
fective service. Tle must seck agents worthy of Dixie’s business, but Ho young bride had 
of his aims, both in the Cabinet and the field; far better have given two-thirds of the money 
must put in command of our armies, and take to cover the feet of the soldiers than her own 
into his conncils. men who are as earnest, as pretty head. 
enthusiastic, as determined, as devoted tothe 
true principles of the | nion! as such men as A Pexrrext Resel. A Georgia soldier, 

| Lee and Jackson are to the bad cause for who was formerly a resident of Pennsylvania, 
which they fight. Such—and none others— recently died in one of the Philadelphia hospi- 

are capable of compelling victory to perch on tals. Just before dying he requested that a 

our banners, and to remain there. justice of the peace be sent for in order that he 

might take the oath of allegiance. Said he, 
te A priest in an abbey in Florence being ‘I don’t want it to be said that I went to the 

a fisherman's son, caused a net to be spread’ Almighty a rebel.” The en OE wish was 
every day on his table to put him in mind of gratified, and in a few hours he breathed his 
his oirgin. The abbot dying, this dissembled last. 
humility procured him to be chosen abbot ;alter 











Commercial Printing Howse, 
| the reason, he answard : ‘The fish is caught "| 36 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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